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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  teould  be  to  tell  him  his  fat*.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
qf  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  thep  have  anp,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  map  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AJSTD  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  death  of  the  ex-Emperor  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
brings  back  the  remembrance  of  the  time  when  that 
Empire  was  in  deep  trouble  with  revolution.  In  1848, 
Vienna,  the  Italian  dominions  of  the  dynasty,  and  Hun¬ 
gary  rose  in  arms  ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  the  Court 
had  to  hide  in  a  place  of  safety,  in  some  out-of-the-way 
comer  of  a  province.  After  a  month’s  siege  during  that 
year,  Vienna  was  taken  by  the  Imperialist  army.  Then 
those  court-martial  fusillades  began,  by  which  Robert 
Blum,  the  great  German  patriot,  Messenhauser,  Becher, 
lellinek,  and  many  other  champions  of  popular  freedom, 
were  made  the  victims  of  reactionary  revenge. 
It  is  stated  now,  in  the  obituary  notices,  that  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  during  those  events,  “  renounced 
the  throne  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  the  present  ruler  of 
Austria,  on  December  2,  1848.”  In  reality,  Ferdinand 
was  compelled  to  abdicate.  Being  semi-idiotic,  he  was 
ousted  from  the  throne  by  a  military  conspiracy  of  the 
leading  generals  of  the  army.  This  palace  intrigue 
was  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  ambitions, 
dissolute,  and  cruel  Archduchess  Sophia,  who  succeeded 
in  having  her  son  raised  to  the  throne ;  his  father,  the 
Archduke  Francis  Charles,  being  made  to  resign  his 
own  claims.  After  the  weak-minded  but  comparatively 
more  humane  Ferdinand  had  been  set  aside,  reaction  in 
Austria  went  on  at  a  furious  pace.  In  order  to  show 
his  haughty  hatred  of  the  conquered  Viennese,  the 
young  Emperor  for  nearly  twelve  years  never  appeared 
in  public  in  any  other  garb  than  full  military  uniform. 
His  pride,  however,  was  broken  by  repeated  defeats  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Lombardy  and  Bohemia. 


The  flood  which  has  within  these  few  days  overwhelmed 
cities  and  slaughtered  populations  and  inflicted  devasta¬ 
tion  more  dire  than  could  be  inflicted  by  aninvasion  of  the 
most  ruthless  foreign  enemy,  may  be  set  down  as  the  cost 
of  militarism,  which  in  Francehas  absorbed  the  fundsthat 
would  have  suflBced  to  have  provided  efficient  means  of 
prevention.  Let  the  engineering  works  devised  by  the 
corps  de  genie  on  the  occurrence  of  the  last  inundation  bo 
examined,  and  their  cost  be  compared  with  the  expenditure 
on  fixed  fortifications,  on  unproductive  military  works 
which  have  failed  to  withstand  the  invasion  they  provoked 
from  the  human  enemy  ;  and  a  lesson  of  the  highest  eco¬ 
nomical  and  social  value  may  be  deduced  from  it  for 
France  and  for  Europe.  It  is  a  thesis  which  may  be 
commended  as  due  from  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science.  In  the  department  of  Public  Works, 
we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  found  well  devised  and 


neglected  plans  of  preventive  works.  Of  the  primary 
works — largo  catchwater  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of 
water  at  high  elevations — it  will  be  found  that  they 
serve  for  its  distribution  in  periods  of  drought,  aud 
that  they  have  a  remunerative  value,  as  means  of  pro¬ 
duction,  whilst  the  fixed  fortifications  have  none,  and 
are  mere  means  of  waste;  waste  of  economical  and 
productive  force,  aud  therefore  really  of  military  force. 
The  productive  power  of  France,  with  superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  climate  and  soils,  is  not  now  half  that  of 
England.  The  French  may  be  exhoi’ted  to  the  glory 
of  conquering  France  itself  by  bringing  up  its  produc¬ 
tive  power  to  ours,  and  the  first  works  to  that  end 
would  be  the  regulation  of  the  productive  powers  of 
water  supply  in  the  way  of  excess  and  deficiency  in 
protection  against  inundations. 

- 

I  Sir  Douglas  Foi-syth  has  returned  to  Rangoon ;  and 
the  report  that  the  Eliug  of  Burmah  had  agreed  to  allow 
the  passage  of  a  British  force  through  his  dominions  to 
Western  China  has  been  officiallj^contradicted.  Moan- 
time  new  documents  have  come  to  light,  which,  if  they 
are  to  be  credited,  show  that  the  murder  of  Mr.  Mar- 
gaiy  was  a  premeditated  act  by  Chinese  officials,  and  a 
deliberate  part  of  their  policy  of  excluding  foreign 
trade.  The  King’s  cotton  agents  at  Manwyno  wrote 
to  the  commander  of  the  Burmese,  who  accompanied 
Colonel  Browne,  warning  him  to  withdraw,  lest  ho 
should  share  the  fate  designed  for  the  English.  “  The 
officials  sent  by  the  Woon  of  Momein,”  they  said,  “  have 
told  us  to  write  to  you  urgently  to  say  that  on  Feb.  23 
you  must  not  remain  with  the  English  whom  you  are 
escorting ;  you  must  either  leave  them  and  return,  or  you 
must  stay  in  some  place  a  mile  or  two  miles  from  them. 
If  you  do  not  do  so,  and  if  in  consequence  thereof  any 
of  your  men  are  wounded  or  killed,  you  must  not  blame 
the  Chinese.  As  they  have  told  us,  so  we  write.  As 
soon  as  you  receive  this,  write  quickly  to  say  whether 
you  will  remain  or  retreat.  The  Chinese  say  that  if  the 
English  follow  you,*you  are  not  to  receive  them.  The 
attack  will  be  made  at  night,  on  February  23.  Above 
three  thousand  and  about  four  thousand  men  are  col¬ 
lecting  and  surrounding  you.  We  think  it  will  be  wise 
for  you  to  retreat.”  No  doubt  the  Chinese  think  they 
are  justified  in  repelling  the  intrusions  of  English  trade 
by  any  means  in  their  power,  but  it  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  such  treachery.  If  the 
English  Government  demands  the  surrender  of  the 
actual  murderers  and  the  disgrace  of  the  officials  con¬ 
cerned,  which  is  the  least  that  we  can  require,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Chinese  will  not  go  to  war  rather 
than  yield.  The  new  information  throws  a  clearer 
light  on  the  assembling  of  the  Chinese  force  at  Man- 
wyne ;  they  were  undoubtedly  there  to  support  their 
ally,  the  King  of  Burmah,  if  necessary. 
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fine  is  allowed;  for  a  much  less  serious  offence _ so 

much  less  that  our  robust  ancestors  did  not  think  it 
worth  their  pains  making  a  crime  at  all — no  sentence 
can  be  given  but  imprisonment.  If  Mr.  Lowe’s  clause 
is  amended  to  the  extent  of  allowing  a  fine  as  an  alter* 
native  to  imprisonment,  it  will  settle  a  painful  contro¬ 
versy,  and  promote  good  feeling  between  employers 
and  workmen,  and  add  a  useful  chapter  to  our  criminal 
law. 


*  We  learn  from  the  Obnenwr  that  Dr.  Kenealy  has 
described  himself  in  the  Englitthman  as  “  the  target  at 
which  every  scoundrcjl  in  the  House  shoots  his  poisoned 
peas.”  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  public  advantage  if 
Dr.  Kenealy  would  recognise  that  from  such  missiles 
there  is  a  simple,  easy,  and  effective  means  of  escape. 
He  has  only  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  and  the  defence  is 
complete. 


The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  came  into  force  on 
Thursday,andarrangements  have  been  made  that  the  new 
Judge,  Lord  Penzance,  shall  hold  his  sittings  at  Lambeth 
Palace.  The  rules  of  procedure  and  the  fees  have  been 
settled  by  an  Order  in  Council,  and  everything  is  ready 
for  the  commencement  of  proceedings.  We  are  all  on 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation  to  see  who  will  lead  off",  and 
how  the  Act  will  work.  Meantime  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
failed  to  prevent  the  Act  from  passing,  has  issued  a  last 
appeal,  on  which  we  have  remarked  elsewhere,  not  to 
put  the  Act  into  force,  otherwise  it  will  be  the  ruin  of 
the  Church.  One  would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  had  lived  long  enough  to  lose  this  sanguine 
confidence  in  the  good  sense  and  disinterestedness  of 
heated  disputants.  The  debates  in  Convocation,  which 
opened  on  Tuesday,  are  not  encouraging  to  those  who 
think  tliat'the  Church  cannot  long  be  preserved  unless 
its  members  are  united.  All  preach  forbearance  and 
charity,  but  each  draw  the  line  at  the  extreme  limits  of 
his  own  opinions.  The  four  days  of  the  last  meeting  of 
Convocation  were  spent  in  discussing  the  position  of  the 
celebrant,  and  when  they  met  again  on  Tuesday  they 
could  only  agree  that,  considering  the  great  diversity  of 
opinion  and  practice  on  this  point,  any  dispute  that 
might  arise  should  be  referred  to  the  Rishop.  Convo¬ 
cation  is  too  bewildered  to  have  confidence  in  a  uniform 
settlement  of  the  question  by  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Judge,  and  they  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
opinion  urged  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  it  really  matters 
very  little  how  the  celebrant  stands,  and  that  it  may 
safely  be  left  to  himself  and  his  congregation.  On  the 
subject  of  vestments,  which  has  been  keenly  debated  at 
this  meeting,  they  have  come  to  a  similar  conclusion. 
Those  who  have  already  rt'turned  to  disused  vestments 
should  be  allowed  to  continue ;  but  any  priest  who  in 
future  desires  to  use  vestments  should  ask  permission 
from  the  Bishop  and  be  guided  by  his  decision.  All 
who  are  already  Ritualists  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
so,  except  one,  whoso  vagaries  Lave  been  stopped  by 
the  higher  powers ;  but  no  priest  shall  dare  to  become 
Ritualist  without  the  consent  of  the  Bishop.  Such  is 
the  wisdom  of  Convocation.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  beauti¬ 
ful  diversity  of  worship,  which  all  admit  to  be  a  good 
thing,  should  be  so  fettered  by  an  unholy  connection 
with  the  State. 


The  last  report  of  the  Education  Department  is 
well  worth  studying,  if  only  on  account  of  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  exertions  made  by  those 
interested  in  Denominational  schools  to  feather  their 
nests.  We  learn  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
Government  grants  for  the  maintenance  of  schools 
under  inspection  amounted  to  5,958,976Z.,  while  the 
sums  privately  subscribed  to  meet  this  subsidy  amounted 
to  4,258,099Z.  During  the  last  four  years  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  put  down  266,694Z.  in  aid  of  a  sum  of 
I,098,5I8Z.  subscribed  for  the  same  purpose.  These 
facts — and  especially  the  former — should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  Churchmen  say,  as  they  are  so  apt  to  do, 
that  they  have  covered  England  with  schools.  We 
must  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable  statement  made 
by  the  Department  with  respect  to  irregularity  of 
attendance.  “  These  results  are  not  satisfactory.  .  ,  . 
Unless  greater  regularity  of  attendance  can  be  secured, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  last  few  years  will  have  been  made 
comparatively  to  no  purpose  ;  ”  and  “  much  remains  to 
be  done  before  the  three  millions  and  a  quarter  of 
children  who  ought  to  be  daily  under  instruction  can 
be  provided  for  in  schools  whose  efficiency  is  tested  by 
the  yearly  visit  of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  inspectors.” 
One  good  sign  chronicled  in  the  Report  is  the  fact  that 
a  great  many  private  schools  are  being  transferred, 
under  the  23rd  Section  of  the  Act  of  1870,  to  School 
Boards ;  and  another  equally  encouraging  circumstance 
is  the  increase  of  schools  seeking  inspection  for  the  first 
time.  In  1869  the  increment  was  five  hundred,  while 
in  1874  it  was  about  twelve  hundred.  There  are  some 
cheering  facts  in  the  Report ;  but  they  are  largely 
neutralised  by  the  knowledge  that  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  English  children  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  schools  known  to  be  good. 


It  has  been  pretty  generally  thought  that  Governor 
Eyre  was  yevy  fortunate  in  getting  a  Government 
pension  of  any  amount  in  consideration  of  his  services 
in  Jamaica,  but  indiscreet  friends  have  again  brought 
his  case  before  the  public  by  urging  that  the  six  months 
during  wdiich  he  was  suspended  while  his  conduct  was 
under  inquiry,  should  count  in  the  estimate  of  his 
allowance.  Mr.  Horsman,  who  moved  in  the  matter  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday,  argued  that 
during  his  suspension,  and  until  he  was  actually  recalled 
from  his  governorship,  Mr.  Eyre  was  really  Governor; 
but  the  Government,  represented  by  Mr.  Lowther,  very 
j)roperly  refused  to  see  it  in  this  light.  If  a  pension  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  service,  that 
service  can  hardly  be  permitted  to  count  during  which 
a  man  is  on  his  trial  for  a  charge  of  misconduct  which 
the  inquiry  substantiates,  and  when  he  performs  none 
of  the  duties  of  his  office  except  receiving  the  pay.  It 
is  a  presumption  of  a  peculiar  bluntncss  of  feeling  that 
a  man  should  permit  his  friends  to  agitate  for  a 
pensionary  allowance  under  the  circumstances. 


The  amendments  that  Mr.  Lowe  proposes  to  introduce 
into  the  Labour  Bills  fonn  certainly  a  great  improve¬ 
ment.  They  would  remove  the  really  formidable 
objections  to  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  while 
yet  preserving  the  only  good  parts  of  that  well-abased 
Act.  But  the  clause,  as  drawn  by  ^Ir.  Jiowe,  contains 
what  we  are  di8jK)8ed  to  regard  as  an  oversight  rather 
than  as  a  mark  of  perversity.  The  Common  Law  has 
not  do(‘med  it  necessary  to  cairy  the  protection  of 
individuals  from  annoyance  beyond  bodily  assiiult, 
exctq)t  where  it  inU'rferes  to  bind  a  person  over  to  keep 
the  peace.  Mr.  Lowe  wouhl  go  much  farther,  and  add 
to  the  list  of  police  otl’ences  mobbing  a  jKjrsoii,  following 
one  persistently  about  the  streets,  watching  or  besetting 
a  plac<'  where  one  is,  or  concealing  j)roperty  wdth  a  view 
to  annoy  or  intimidate.  So  far  well,  but  it  surely  is  a 
monstrous  absurdity  to  give  no  alternative  for  such 
comparatively  trivial  offences  but  imprisonment.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Lowe’s  proposition  the  law  would  stand 
thus: — If  you  strike  a  man  a  magistrate  may  and 
always  does  fine,  unless  the  assault  is  severe ;  but  if 
you  do  not  strike  a  man,  only  follow  him  about  or  stand 
before  his  door,  a  mngistnitc  will  have  no  choice  but 
send  you  to  prison.  For  the  more  grievous  oflenco  a 
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dren’s  ^Act  and  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts — do 
not  fulfil  the  end,  and  that  they  combine  “  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  inconvenience  with  the  minimum  of  result.” 
Of  course,  official-like,  he  tried  to  obliterate  all  sense  or 
significance  out  of  his  excellent  observations  on  this 
head  by  proceeding  to  dilate  on  the  necessity  of  acting 
with  caution — which  is  Officialese  for  laziness.  But  it 
'would  almost  seem  as  if  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  ‘  Council  saw  that  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  that  he  must,  sooner 
or  later,  make  a  plunge.  What  is  clear  is,  as  Mr. 
Forster  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  proved,  that  at 
present  we  are  at  a  rapid  pace  putting  lime  and  mortar 
together  and  erecting  schools  which  might  and  ought 
to  be  full,  but  which  are  now  half  empty.  It  will  be 
enough  for  those  who  have  no  time  to  wade  through 
Viscount  Sandon’s  figures  to  bear  in  mind  that  of  the 
children  for  whose  attendance  at  school  he  claims  credit, 
only  six  per  cent,  received  more  than  the  instruction 
fit  for  infants.  The  remaining  ninety-four  per  cent, 
receive  a  smattering  which  will  be  no  use  to  thepi  in 
future  life,  and  which  they  will  forget  three  months 
after  they  have  quitted  school.  This  means  scattering 
public  money ;  but  it  is  not  diffusing  education. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Marks  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Thursday,  by  Lord 
Eslington,  who  disclaimed  any  intention  of  running 
amuck  against  School  Boards  or  School  Board  officers. 
So  far  Lord  Eslington’s  speech  was  in  accordance  with 
this  disclaimer,  and  the  motion  with  which  he  concluded 
pointed  rather  to  delinquencies  on  the  part  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  or  defects  in  their  powers  than  to  any  neglect 
or  excess  of  duty  by  School  Board  officers.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  general  tenor  of  Lord 
Eslington’s  speech  was  hostile  to  the  practice  of  com¬ 
pulsory  education.  He  showed  a  much  keener  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  hardship  in  this  ^Mirticular  case  than  of  the 
difficulties  of  administration  under  which  such  isolated 
cases  occur.  Lord  Eslington,  and  others  who  display  such 
sympathy  for  cases  which  flatter  their  personal  preju¬ 
dices,  would  gain  more  respect  if,  instead  of  trying  to 
embarrass  and  harass  the  School  Board  in  the  discharge 
of  their  delicate  duties,  and  blackguarding  them  because 
they  pay  pupil-teachers  a  decent  market  value,  they 
intimated  to  the  proper  authorities  that  they  were 
willing  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  to  prevent 
such  hardships  as  the  case  of  Mrs.  Marks.  Lord  Es- 
lington’s  proposal,  that  the  nursing  of  an  infant  sister 
or  brother  should  be  declared  by  formal  enactment  to 
be  a  valid  excuse  for  a  child’s  being  absent  from  school, 
is  amiable  and  good-natured,  but  shows  very  little 
understanding  of  the  sort  of  dishonesty  which  renders 
compulsory  education  a  necessity  if  education  is  to 
bo  universal.  Mr.  Sandford’s  position  is  more  con¬ 
sistent  ;  he  frankly  denounces  general  education  as 
calculated  to  foster  a  miserable  gentility  and  indispose 
the  poor  for  manual  labour.  This  argument,  which  was 
pretty  'svell  exposed  several  years  ago,  was  very  neatly 
met  by  Mr.  Evans,  who  reminded  the  House  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  saying — that  if  all  were  educated,  education 
would  be  no  distinction,  and  the  poorest  would  cease  to 
be  vain  of  it. 

The  grievances  of  the  India  Civil  servants  of  the 
North-Western  Provinces,  to  which  wo  di-ew  attention 
some  weeks  ago,  formed  the  subject  of  a  vigorous  debate 
on  Tuesday.  This  is  as  clear  a  case  of  a  legitimate 
grievance  as  possible,  and  it  lost  none  of  its  point  in 
Mr.  Lowe’s  statement.  The  gi-avamen  of  his  charge 
against  the  Government  of  India  was  that  they  had  enticed 
young  men  to  India  by  promising  them  a  certain  rate 
of  promotion  and  a  certain  scale  of  pay,  and  that  they 
had  not  fulfilled  their  promises.  In  1802  the  pay  of  a 
civilian  in  the  North-West  Provinces  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  eight  years’  service  was  1,020/.,  and  young  men 
were  induced  to  compete  for  the  service  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  they  were  to  bo  paid  on  the  same  scale ; 
but  in  18/2  a  civilian  of  eight  years’  service  drew  only 


600/.,  ^  and  a  civilian  of  twelve  years’  standing  drew 
800Z.  in  1872  as  against  1,C30Z.  drawn  by  one  of  the 
same  standing  in  1862.  Mr.  Lowe  contended  that  thia^ 
which  virtually  amounts  to  a  breach  of  contract,  was 
not  forced  upon  the  Government  by  necessity,  but 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  neglect  of  a  rule  laid  down 
by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1857,  and  afterwards  reaffirmed. 
Men  who  had  got  their  position  by  open  competitioii, 
and  were  specially  trained  for  the  work,  had  been  passed 
over  in  defiance  of  all  obligations  in  favour  of  relatives 
and  friends.  Lord  G.  Hamilton  made  a  spirited  attempt 
to  defend  the  Government  of  India  by  arguing  that  t^ 
civilians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  obtained  many  privi¬ 
leges  and  concessions  which  they  had  never  bargained 
for,  and  that  promotion  must  depend  on  merit.  No 
man  can  expect  promotion  unless  he  deserves  it.  But 
Sir  G.  Campbell,  a  lieutenant-governor  who  had  endea¬ 
voured  during  his  term  of  office  to  give  civilians  their 
due  proportion  of  appointments,  and  Mr.  Grant  Dufi^ 
held  that  the  inefficiency  of  civilians  had  not  been  made 
out,  and  that  there  was  a  real  hardship ;  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  somewhat  ungraciously  for  his  youthful  col¬ 
league,  said  that  the  Government  admitted  there  was  a 
hardship,  and  undertook  to  use  their  influence  with  the 
Government  of  India  to  have  it  remedied.  Ultimately, 
Mr.  Lowe  withdrew  his  motion  for  a  Select  Committed 
and  the  matter  will  probably  be  patched  up  by  the 
unsatisfactory  expedients  of  directly  compensating  the 
sufferers  or  of  buying  out  those  who  block  up  their 
natural  promotion.  The  Local  Governments  would 
•seem  to  be  chiefly  to  blame,  but,  according  to  Sir  G. 
Campbell,  the  root  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  officers  thrown  upon  the  hands  of  the 
Government  by  the  abolition  of  the  array  in  India. 
Still,  if  they  were  provided  for  with  promotion,  which 
the  Government  had  undertaken  to  give  to  the  civilians, 
there  must  have  been  blundering  somewhere. 


THE  REAL  DANGER  TO  EUROPEAN  PEACE. 

It  would  bo  a  misfortune  if  the  excitement  of  the 
recent  war  panic  w’ere  allowed  to  pass  away  without 
leaving  the  general  public  in  possession  of  clearer  ideas 
regarding  the  European  situation.  Our  interest  in  the 
relations  of  the  antagonistic  Pow'ers  should  not  die  with . 
the  sense  of  immediate  danger.  It  is  our  way  as  a 
practical  people  to  study  only  such  questions  as  force 
themselves  upon  our  attention  ;  and  in  these  days,  when 
action  is  so  rapid  and  there  is  so  little  time  for  deliber¬ 
ation  between  the  first  hint  and  the  complete  execution 
of  important  plans,  the  habit  is  exceedingly  dangerous. 
No  one  can  reflect  without  uneasiness  upon  the  course 
which  this  country  might  have  been  tempted,  by  its 
first  unreasoning  impulses,  to  take,  if  instead  of  the  late 
rumour  of  war  there  had  burst  upon  us  from  the  clear 
sky  an  actual  declaration  of  war ;  no  one  would  venture 
to  say  that  the  mass  even  of  educated  opinion  would 
liave  taken  a  side  in  the  dispute  with  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  justice  of  the  respective  causes,  or  a 
distinct  feeling  of  what  was  required  for  the  interests  or 
the  honour  of  England. 

M.  de  Laveleye’s  article  in  the  present  Fortnightly 
Review  is  a  valuable  contribution .  towards  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  the  position  of  European  affairs,  and  it 
shows  to  all  the  better  advantage  that  it  appears  in  tho 
same  number  with  a  powerful  unsigned  article  of  a 
much  less  rational  tone.  Tho  anonymous  Fortnightly 
Reviewer  does  not  trouble  himself  to  search  deeply  into 
the  causes  of  tho  recent  complication ;  he  has  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  throwing  tho  whole  blame  upon  the  bellicose 
of  Germany.  Last  month  the  same  writer  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Germany  was  not  so  formidable  to  the  peace 
of  Europe  as  France  was  under  the  First  Napoleon, 
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chiefly  because  the  great  statesman  of  the  German 
Empire  was  not  at  the  saftie  time  a  general  and  an 
autocrat ;  but  this  month  he  seems  disposed  to  with¬ 
draw  the  qualification,  and  searches  history  in  vain  for 
a  comparison  to  express  his  sense  of  the  permanent 
menace  now  held  over  the  trembling  nations.  A  bril- 
.liant  succession  of  victories  has  stampt^d  on  the  German 
people  “a  degree  of  military  ardour  sucli  as  the  world 
has  never  witnessed  before  since  Rome  by  arms  became 
its  mistress.”  Against  this  milifary  ardour,  he  says, 
the  interests  of  commerce  and  the  instinct  of  demo¬ 
cracy  struggle  hard,  but  struggle  in  vain;  “the  feelings 
of  the  mass  are  at  present  wholly  on  the  side  of  Bis- 
.marck  and  Moltke,  glory  and  Fatherland.”  The  dan- 
•  gerous  character  of  the  rampant  militarism  is  aggravated 
by  the  geographical  position  of  Germany,  which  enables 
and  therefore  tempts  her  to  throw  her  practised  forces 
into  the  territories  of  any  of  the  great  Continental 
.Powers  with  the  least  possible  delay.  This  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  central  position  with  a  thirst  for  war  forms,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Forinightlji  Ravieic^  an  altogether 
unparalleled  danger  to  peace.  And  he  maintains  that  he 
is  not  alone  in  cherishing  such  an  apprehension. 
“  France  says  the  same,  when  she  stoops  to  acknow- 
.  ledge  her  weakness  to  her  deadly  foe,  and  declare  her 
innocence  of  warlike  views.  Russia  means  nothing 
else  by  the  startling  and  sudden  declarations  we  have 
lately  heard  of  her  benevolent  designs,  and  her  entire 
readiness  to  meet  any  views  as  to  the  security  of  India.” 
Austria  is  equally  aware  of  her  jeopardy,  which  is  increased 
in  her  case  by  the  eight  or  nine  millions  of  Gei*man- 
speaking  population  within  lier  boundaries.  “  As  to 
the  le.sser  States,  the  timid  policy  of  the  Belgian  Catho¬ 
lic  Ministry ;  the  nervous  anxiety  of  Holland  in  defer¬ 
ring  fortifications  and  army  reform,  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  arming  against  the  only  neighbour  she 
dreads  ;  the  protest  of  Swiss  patriotism  that  its  present 
efforts  are  directed  to  meet  French  aggre.ssioii  only, 
and  have  no  thought  of  (iermany  behind  ;  all  these  point 
to  the  same  motive  power — the  fear  of  the  new  arbiter 
of  Europe.  It  is  true  wo  are  not  so  situated  as  they. 
England  alone  can  feel  herself  secure  at  home,  thanks 
to  the  sea  that  flows  between  her  and  German  soil.”  , 
Germany,  in  short,  is  at  this  moment  a  mmpant  roaring 
lion  on  the  immediate  outlook  for  prey,  and  all  over  j 
Europe  the  nations  are  trembling  Ixcause  they  do  not  j 
know  whoso  turn  it  may  next  be  to  bo  devoured.  Eng-  , 
land  only,  with  the  deep  sea  btdwoen  her  and  the 
monster,  can  afford  to  be  tranquil  ;  atid  meeting  this  | 
aggressive  ardonr  of  Germany  with  a  spirit  e<pially  j 
warlike,  tlio  Furluightlif  Reviewer  calls  upon  this  country  i 
to  bo  generous  to  oti»ei*8  le.ss  fortunately  situated,  and  ! 
to  provide  a  force  of  one  hundred  tliousand  men  with  a  I 
view  to  keeping  the  pcjice.  j 

Alarmist  writing  of  this  kind  could  not  bnt  be  I 
regarded  as  wholly  mischievous  if  it  were  not  that  it  is  ' 
better  to  have  an  alarm  definitely  expressed  and  com-  j 
bated  than  allowed  to  extend  itself  in  secret.  The  ! 
Editor  of  the  Fui  tiiiglitbi  Ueview  has  acted  well  in  pro-  j 
viding  his  readers  with  an  antidote  in  M.  de  Liveleye’s  ! 
article,  which  is  a  concise  manual  of  the  situation,  ! 
argumentative  rathe*r  than  declamatory,  and  which  puts  j 
in  a  very  strong  light  the  fact  that  Europe  contains  far  j 
moi’C  dangerous  enemies  to  the  general  peace  than  the  j 
bellicose  spirit  of  Germany.  !M.  do  Jjaveleye  does  not  | 
ignore  the  various  circumstances  that  make  for  war, 
and  he  thinks  it  not  imj)robabIe  that  Germany  may  be 
the  first  to  break  the  peace,  but  he  shows  with  all  the 
clearness  of  a  cool  ami  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  opposed  parties  that  Germany  may  be  induced  to 
begin  the  attack,  not  by  the  mere  exubemnee  and 
wantonness  of  a  j)ampered  appetite  for  fighting,  but  by 
a  very  different  motive — the  sheer  necessity  of  self- 
preservation.  it  would  be  a  most  fi)olish  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  England  to  threaten  her  hostility 
to  the  first  Bower  that  shouhl  make  a  declarsition 
of  war,  because  tliero  are  occasions  >\hen  it  would  be 
the  height  of  madness  for  the  nn)st  peaceably  disposed 
Bower  t4)  wait  patiently  till  all  its  enemies  are  gathered 
together  and  (juite  ready  to  begin.  Suet  a  pitch  of 


chivalry  may  be  very  well  in  mock  combats,  but  might 
be  infatuation  when  a  State  has  to  fight  for  its  ex¬ 
istence.  The  anonymous  Fortnightlji  Reviewer  has  his 
mind  so  preoccupied  with  the  intoxication  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  by  the  strong  new  wine  of  military  glory,  that  he 
(xin  think  of  nothing  else ;  but  M.  de  Laveleye,  while 
making  ample  allowance  for  this  as  a  disturbing  element, 
sees  a  more  formidable  source  of  European  disquiet  in 
the  intrigues  of  the  Ultramontane  priesthood.  The 
great  fact  which  is  but  imperfectly  recognised  in  this 
country,  and  which  the  Fortnighthj  Reviewer  entirely 
ignores,  is  that  the  German  Empire  is  engaged  with  the 
Bapacy  in  a  battle  for  existence.  In  the  secret  history 
of  the  war  of  1870,  it  is  written  that  it  was  brought 
about  by  Ultramontane  influence.  Napoleon  himself 
knew  the  danger  too  well  to  bo  eager  for  war ;  he  was 
dragged  into  it  by  M.  de  Gramont  and  the  Empress. 
It  is  known  that  at  the  last  hour  he  would  gladly  have 
shrunk  back,  and  that  he  caught  earnestly  at  a  proposal 
which  pi*omised  a  pacific  solution.  The  Empress  was 
proud  of  having  overcome  her  husband’s  scruples.  “  This 
is  my  war,”  she  said  ;  “  God  will  be  with  us,  for  we  shall 
overcome  Protestant  Prussia.”  God  did  not  smile  upon 
the  enterprise,  but  Ultramontanism  is  not  easily  dis¬ 
mayed,  and  since  1871  has  been  none  the  less  industrious 
in  prosecuting  its  designs.  “  The  plan,”  says  M. 
Laveleye,  “  is  simple  and  is  well  understood.  It  consists 
in  this.  The  restoration  in  France  of  a  dynasty  devoted 
to  the  Church,  whether  by  conviction,  or  because  they 
would  need  its  support;  the  formation  of  an  alliance 
between  Legitimacy,  or,  in  default  of  that,  the  Empire 
and  Austria;  support  from  Bavaria  and  the  Catholic 
Particularists  of  the  South  and  of  the  Rhine  provinces ; 
help,  or  at  worst,  benevolent  neutrality  from  Russia. 
Now  Austria  and  France  are  both  of  them  Catholic 
countries.  Both  have  been  defeated  by  Prussia,  and 
lost  a  portion  of  their  power.  Both  these  must  desire 
revenge,  for  they  cannot  view  the  new  supremacy  of 
Prussia  as  definitely  consolidated.  If  France  ceases  to 
be  a  Republic,  and  falls  again  into  the  hands  of  a 
dynast}’,  that  dynasty  cannot  be  anything  else  than 
clerical.  Thus  Ultramontanism  is  the  natural  bond  of 
all  the  enemies  of  Prussia.” 

Such,  then,  and  not  a  mere  bellicose  spirit,  is  the 
influence  that  may  compel  Germany  to  break  the  peace; 
and  such  is  the  strange  company  with  whom  Pro¬ 
testant  England  may  find  herself  arrayed  if  she  raises 
one  hundred  thousand  men  and  vows  to  attack  whoever 
dares  to  strike  the  first  blow.  It  would  be  rash  to 
assume  that  the  anonymous  writer  who  has  put  on  the 
white  raiment  of  the  Fortnightlji  lieview  is  an  affiliated 
member  of  the  Society  of  Ignatius ;  let  us  rather  say 
that  he  is  acting  in  the  interest  of  that  ubiquitous 
society  unawares.  At  any  rate,  let  us  understand  clearly 
where  his  bellicose  spirit  would  drag  us.  The  invitation 
which  he  holds  out  with  so  much  eloquence  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  one  to  the  chivalrous  courage  of  En<;lisbmen. 

In  efl’ect  he  says  that  Germany  has  become  the  bully  of 
the  Continent,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  these  plucky 
little  islands  to  give  the  bully  a  thrashing,  if  ho  w’ill  not 
let  honest  people  alone.  But  before  accepting  a  mission 
which  will  never  be  without  a  charm  to  Englishmen, 
however  thoroughly  steeped  in  shopkeeping,  we  ought 
to  consider  who  the  exceedingly  honest  and  simple 
people  are,  whose  peace  is  threatened  by  the  overbearing 
Prussian.  Those  honest  people,  wo  may  depend  upon 
it,  are  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  without 
our  intervention.  It  may  be  that  a  military  devil  has 
entered  into  a  large  and  powerful  section  of  the  peace- 
loving  industrious  Germans  ;  and  it  may  also  bo  that  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  newly  discov’ered  strength  they 
have  acted  injudiciously  in  provoking  a  struggle  to  the 
death  w'ith  the  Papacy.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  the  cause  of  Germany  at  this  moment  is 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty  and  freedom  of  thinking  ; 
and  England  should  think  twice  before  committing 
herself  to  an  alliance  with  Ultramontanism  for  the  sake 
of  giving  Germany  a  lesson.  Germany  has  enemies 
enough  on  her  hands  without  such  puerile  and  short¬ 
sighted  hostility  as  this. 
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THE  CONSERVATIVE  LEADERSHIP. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  are  beginning  to  feel  themselves  confronted  by 
an  awkward  question.  Never  very  popular  with  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  his  party,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  recently 
succeeded  in  alienating. others  by  his  eccentric  conduct 
of  public  business.  Old  Tories  regard  with  dismay  a 
leader  whose  only  policy  appears  to  consist  in  giving 
way  on  all  important  points,  while  the  Moderates  of  the 
party  are  deeply  offended  by  the  cool  manner  in  which 
the  Premier  throws  them  overboard  whenever  it  suits 
his  purpose.  Altogether  Mr.  Disraeli  has  succeeded  in 
creating  a  general  feeling,  even  among  his  most  ardent 
supporters,  that  either  his  abdication  or  dethronement 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  cause.  Until  the  present 
Session  such  rebellious  ideas  were  never  entertained  even 
by  fine  old  cmsted  Tories,  chafing  under  the  educational 
process.  The  immeasurable  superiority  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  his  associates  in  intellect,  debating  power,  and  tacti¬ 
cal  genius  would  have  rendered  any  other  leadership  a 
mere  farce.  By  sheer  force  of  ability  he  commanded 
the  country  clique,  who  looked  in  vain  in  their  own 
ranks  for  some  chieftain  of  equal  power.  It  was  felt  to 
bo  a  case  of  “Eclipse  first  and  the  rest  nowhere.”  Mr. 
Gathome  Hardy  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  were  com¬ 
pletely  distanc^.  But  Time  is  a  wonderful  handi- 
capper;  not  even  Admiral  Hons  himself  better  knows 
-  the  art  of  bringing  competitors  together.  As  the 
Conservative  leader  has  fallen  off,  his  lieutenants  have 
improved,  with  the  result  that  he  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  indispensable.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  elders 
who  sit  in  the  Sanhedrim  of  Pall  Mall  would  have  scoffed 
at  the  idea  of  finding  another  leader.  The  astute  guide 
who  had  led  them  out  of  the  Wilderness  of  Opposition 
into  the  Promised  Laud  of  Office  might  they  thought  I)e 
safely  trusted  to  manage  affairs  now  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  road  lay  behind.  In  the  best  of  all  possible 
Governments  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  best  of  all  possible 
Premiers,  and  so  would  remain  until  the  end  of  time. 

Such  was  the  pleasant  vision  in  which  Conservatism 
indulged  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Now,  however, 
very  different  talk  is  heard,  and  that  not  in  bated 
whispers.  When  the  shepherd  first  began  to  blunder, 
his  flock  bleated  merrily  enough  at  the  humour  of 
the  thing.  For  a  master  of  parliamentary  strategy 
to  commit  mistakes  of  which  the  veriest  neophyte 
might  feel  ashamed,  proved  a  certain  consciousness 
of  power,  and  was  therefore  rather  acceptable  than 
otherwise.  Did  not  Lord  Palmerston,  the  most  popular 
Prime  Minister  seen  in  England  for  many  a 
year,  follow  this  policy  with  singular  advan¬ 
tage  ?  Altogether  it  was  very  amusing  at  first, 
this  comedy  of  errors,  and  the  chief  performer  received 
applause  for  his  humorous  acting.  Not  so,  however, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  these  constant  blunders 
were  purely  inadvertent.  Then  an  ugly  rumour  began 
to  creep  about  town,  gathering  strength  at  each  moment, 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  the  same  man  as 
formerly ;  in  short,  that  his  powers  were  failing.  To 
the  astonishment  of  the  world  scarcely  a  week  passed 
without  his  throwing  over  some  of  his  colleagues. 
Excepting  perhaps  Mr.  Hardy,  each  of  them  has  suffered 
this  fate  in  turn ;  while  even  the  Secretary  for  War  was 
treated  with  but  scant  courtesy  in  regard  to  his  motion 
for  the  surrender  of  Tuesdays  to  Governnient.  Then, 
too,  there  was  the  ridiculous  threat  that  Parliament 
should  not  be  prorogued  until  an  impossible  amount  of 
legislation  had  been  got  through.  Everyone  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  keeping  in  town  beyond  the  fourteenth  of 
August  a  party  composed  chiefly  of  gentlemen  addicted 
to  field  sports.  The  notion  was  almost  as  absurd  as  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  famous  profession  of  veneration  for  “  freedom 
of  contract,”  in  connection  with  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts  Amendment  Bill.  On  that  occasion  he  surrendered 
the  most  important  clause  in  the  Bill  without  a 
moment’s  demur,  although  Sir  Charles  Adderley  and 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  nailed  their  colours 
to  the  mast  a  few  minutes  previously.  It  would 
take  too  much  space  to  review  his  various  eccen¬ 


tricities  and  tergiversations  at  length.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  a  short  time  ago  promised  to 
become  a  sort  of  political  Pope,  has  by  one  means  and 
another  gradually  divested  himself  of  every  shred  of 
infallibili*iy.  A  more  sudden  collapse  of  character  has 
rarely  been  seen.  He  camo  into  office  enjoying  a  name 
for  consummate  ability  in  the  management  of  a  party, 
if  not  for  political  conscientiousness ;  and  now,  at  the 
end  of  only  the  second  Session  of  Conservative  govern¬ 
ment,  people  are  beginning  to  wonder  how  they  could 
have  given  him  credit  for  the  gift.  With  a  strong  and 
thoroughly  subservient  majority  at  his  back,  and  with 
no  vexed  questions  on  hand  to  delay  business,  the 
eminent  leader,  of  whom  such  great  things  were 
expected,  has  accomplished  little  or  nothing,  even  for 
his  own  friends.  From  beginning  to  end  the  present 
Session  has  been  one  huge  bungle,  with  Government 
perpetually  getting  into  false  positions  apparently  for  no 
other  earthly  object  than  the  questionable  pleasure  of 
getting  out  of  them  again.  Even  the  Conservative 
party  are  beginning  to  see  this — to  see  and  resent  it. 
Knowing  that  they  are  now  in  office  on  probation,  and 
that  misgovernment  will  surely  consign  them  to  the 
shades  of  opposition  for  many  years  to  come,  they  can 
scarcely  restrain  their  wrath  at  being  thus  led  to  certain 
destruction.  The  blind  leader  of  the  blind  is  followed 
[  without  murmur  so  long  as  his  steps  chance  to  fall  on 
safe  places ;  but  when  he  strays  among  pitfalls,  to  the 
severe  bruising  of  his  followers,  his  right  to  the  leader¬ 
ship  is  pretty  sure  to  be  called  in  question.  Thus  it  is 
with  regard  to  the  relations  between  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
his  party.  So  long  as  they  belie  red  his  foresight  was 
clearer  than  their  own,  they  were  content  to  follow 
whither  he  led.  Now,  however,  that  their  eyes  '  see 
dangers  to  which  his  remain  blind,  the  party  are  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  and  covertly  clamour  for  a  new  guide. 

Nor  can  they  be  accused  of  ingratitude  on  this  score. 
Mr.  Disraeli  obtained  and  held  the  command  by  his 
superior  ability,  and  not  by  the  influence  of  respect  or 
affection.  Therefore,  if  that  superiority  has  vanished, 
his  claims  to  exercise  supremacy  are  also  gone.  The 
truth  is  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  able  leader  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Opposition,  was  indispensable  to  his  party,  and 
therefore  enjoyed  their  homage.  But  Mr.  Disraeli,  in¬ 
capable  chief  of  a  strong  Tory  Government,  is  very 
far  from  being  indispensable.  His  affected  sprightliness 
does  not  condone  grievous  blunders,  nor  his  laboured 
sarcasm  conduce  to  popularity.  Such  strivings  after 
perpetual  brilliancy  can  only  be  continued  by  the  help  of 
artificial  aids,  and  the  change  in  Mr.  Disraeli  shows 
that  the  inexorable  piper  must  be  paid.  So  well  is  this 
known  that  the  Conservative  wire-pullers  are  already 
beginning  to  discuss  the  choice  of  his  successor 
— a  question  beset  with  difficulties.  Not  that 

there  is  any  want  of  candidates.  Both  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  desirous  of  trying  on  Mr.  Disraeli’s  shoes.  Nor, 
during  quiet  times,  would  either  of  these  politicians 
make  a  very  incapable  Prime  Minister.  If  they  did  little 
good  they  would  not  attempt  much  harm,  being  of  that 
negative  sort  which  prefers  to  leave  both  well  and  ill 
alone.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  each  leads  a  distinct 
wing  of  the  Conservative  party :  the  old  Tories  and 
squires  swearing  by  Mr.  Hardy,  whom  the  Moderates 
regard  as  a  somewhat  pig-headed  obstructive.  There¬ 
fore,  should  Mr.  Hardy  be  choseu,  there  might  be  danger 
of  a  great  secession  of  Moderates  who  would  probably 
ally  themselves  with  the  Liberals  and  so  gradually  be¬ 
come  merged  in  the  ranks  of  the  party  of  process.  On 
the  other  hand,  were  the  choice  to  fall  on  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  the  high  and  dry  Tories  would  retire  in 
dudgeon  to  their  rural  fastnesses,  leaving  Government 
to  its  fate.  In  either  case  the  result  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  the  return  of  the  Liberal  party  to  power,  a  con¬ 
summation  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  Conservative 
wire-pullers  that  they  put  off*  the  evil  day  of  selection  as 
long  as  possible.  For  this  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
blamed.  Power  is  very  sweet  to  those  who  have  long 
been  deprived  of  its  pleasures,  and  especially  so  when 
the  present  may  be  the  last  opportunity  of  such 
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enjoyment  for  many  years.  Nevertheless,  even  they  are 
beginning  to  admit  the  choice  innst  b(3  made  before 


Another  Session  like  that  now  dwindling  away 


without  any  accomplished  results  would  bring  such 
heavy  discredit  on  Conservative  government  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  nation  ever  again  tolerating  so  stupendous  a 
burlesque.  Therefore  the  lot  must  undoubtedly  be 
drawn  verj'  soon.  On  whom  will  it  fall  to  wear  the 
shoes  which  have  grown  all  too  large  for  the  withered 
feet  of  Mr.  Disraeli  ? 


ECCLESIASTICAL  PRUDENCE. 


Everybody  has  been  reading  or  talking  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  latest  article.  We  say  “  latest”  with  some 
reserve  and  hesitation,  because  two  days  having  elapsed 
since  its  appearance,  there  may  have  been  published 
several  other  productions  of  his  prolific  pen.  The 
article  is,  of  course,  as  the  slightest  inspection  of  its 
contents  shows,  misnamed.  Tlie  true  title  ought  to 
have  been  not  “  Is  the  Church  worth  Preserving  ?  ”  but 
“  How  is  the  Church  to  be  Preserved  ?  ”  And  the 
argument,  devoid  of  all  rhetorical  accessories,  is  simply 
this : — “  Do  not  use  all  the  power  which  the  Public 
Worship  Act  gives  you — Popery-hating,  law-loving, 
temperate  members  of  the  Church — to  vex  or  harass  a 
handful  of  Ritualists.  Peace  and  forbearance  are  the 
conditions  of  the  existence  of  the  Establishment.  Once 
begin  an  internal  strife,  and  the  death  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  follows.”  We  hope  that  the  comparison  will  not 
be  deemed  irreverent  or  too  familiar,  but  the  advice 
•which  is  contained  in  the  article  is  very  like  that 
which  might  bo  uttered  by  a  person  in  charge  of  a 
crazy,  ill-equipped,  ill-trimmed  boat  to  a  crew — not  to 
move  or  they  would  bo  upset,  and  would  all  go  to  the 
bottom.  It  would  not  be  a  recommendation  of  the 
merits  of  the  boat  itself  that  the  slightest  motion  in  the 
craft  would  Ik)  death  and  destruction ;  and  we  do  not 
know  that  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  England  is  in 
such  a  crazy,  critical  condition  that  if  people  exercise 
their  legal  rights,  it  must  perish,  suggests  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  question,  “  Is  the  Church  worth  Preserv¬ 
ing  ?  ”  An  argument  of  this  character,  in  fact,  does  not 
touch  or  affect  the  question. 

Mr.  Gladstone  probably  speaks  the  truth  when  he  says 
that  if  at  this  juncture  there  is  exhibited  no  spirit  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  compromise,  but  an  ardent  furious  assertion  of 
everybody’s  notions  of  legality,  the  break-up  of  the 
Establishment  must  bo  the  certain  and  not  distant 
rt‘.sult.  It  is  only  too  obvious  that  the  various  parties 
within  the  Church  have  as  little  friendship  as  the 
inmates  of  a  menagerie.  The  proximity  of  the  cages 
does  not  beget  kindliness,  and  if  the  bars  which  separate 
them  "wore  remov^ed  there  would  ho  a  vwh'e.  Since  the 
Gorham  case  the  life  of  the  Establishment  has  been  one 
of  com])romise.  Two  or  three  hostile  parties  have 
refrained,  with  more  or  less  ])rudeiice,  from  pursuing  to 
the  bitter  end  a  contest  which  would  have  rent  asunder 
the  Church.  As  it  stands,  the  Church  is  a  great  reli¬ 
gious  coalition,  successful  hitherto,  but  as  unnatuial  as 
any  political  coalition.  The  elements  are  incohesive, 
and  they  would  crumble  apart  if  there  was  not  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  not  to  push 
their  differences  to  the  extreme.  Reviewing  the  situa¬ 
tion,  one  cannot  doubt  the  expediency  and  policy  of  the 
course  recommended  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  worldly- 
wise,  and  though  wo  do  not  expect  that  the  advice  will 
be  taken,  and  that  the  w’arring  factions  will  compose 
their  strife,  it  is  probably  the  sole  remedy  or  cure. 

Rut  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  merits  and  morality  of 
the  advice.  It  is  easy  for  !Mr.  Gladstone  to  argue,  as  he 
does  very  subtly,  about  the  absurdity  of  attaching 
to  “orientation  ”  or  any  other  ceremonies  any  precise 
theological  connotation.  Wise  men  view  turning  to  east  or 
west  with  ecpial  indifference.  Rut  itis  notthe  lesstruethat 
the  persons  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  is  addressing  hold  dif¬ 
ferent  convictions; that  they  regard  forms  and  ceremonies 
as  of  vital  consecjuence ;  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  look  upon  these  things  as  of  vast  moment  and  not 
as  valueless,  colourless  non-essentials.  To  view  such 


questions  in  the  calm,  dispassionate  manner  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  suggests,  they  must  either  change  or  sacrifice 
their  convictions ;  they  must  consent  to  abandon  that 
which  they  believe,  or  to  express  themselves  and  act  in 
a  way  not  at  all  truly  indicative  of  their  feelings.  It  is 
not  to  be  anticipated  that  they  will  abandon  convictions 
deep  in  their  nature  ;  and  if  they  took  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
advice  in  any  degree,  we  should  expect  only  to  see  them 
hide  or  suppress  their  true  feelings.  A  most  innocent 
meaning  he  doubtless  desires  to  convey  by  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  not  to  “  treat  rubrical  interpretations  of  the  matter 
heretofore  contested  on  the  basis  of  doctrinal  signi¬ 
ficance.”  Rut  what  does  it  really  mean,  except  that  in 
order  to  gain  certain  high  ends,  notably  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Establishment,  the  opponents  of  Ritualism 
should  give  up  some  of  their  most  cherished  convic¬ 
tions,  or  should  not  faithfully  uphold  them  ?  The  greater 
portion  of  the  clergymen  who  read  the  paper  will  say, 
“  This  is  a  hint  to  us  to  be  silent  about  our  aversion  to 
Transubstantiation,  for  if  we  do  not  the  Church  will  be 
in  danger.  Compromise  or  Disestablishment — sparing 
the  Ritualists  or  affording  the  certainty  of  triumph  to 
the  Liberation  Society — these  are  the  alternatives  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  presents  in  order  to  frighten  us.” 
Whether  this  is  in  consonance  with  the  highest  morality, 
we  need  not  inquire.  That  the  advice  was  honestly 
given,  we  may  be  sure  ;  that  it  will  be  followed,  we  may 
doubt;  and  whether  it  could  be  pursued  without  im¬ 
portant  loss  of  principle,  we  may  also  doubt. 

Very  acute,  no  doubt — and  perhaps  this  is  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  article — are  the  criticisms  on 
the  defects  of  the  Privy  Council  judgments  relating  to 
Ritualism ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Purchas  decision, 
or  that  of  Liddell  v.  Westertmi.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  indebted  for  some  of  his  points  to  Mr.  Droop,  but 
some  of  them  are  all  his  own.  No  one  can  deny  that, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  argues,  it  is  rather  strange  that  some 
member  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
who  perhaps  never  before  the  particular  question  was 
submitted  to  them  studied  ecclesiastical  millinery,  should 
acquii’e  for  the  results  of  his  hurried  and  cursory 
investigation  an  authority  not  intrinsically  due  to  them, 
and  that  difficult  questions  respecting  the  ritual  and 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation  times,  about  which  a  pnident 
historian  would  arrive  at  no  decisive  conclusion,  should 
bo  disposed  of  by  a  categorical,  unfaltering  “  aye  ” 
or  “  no.”  This  no  doubt  is  unsatisfactory  and  in¬ 
convenient,  but  we  greatly  fear  that  it  is  one 
of  the  necessary  consequences  of  that  Establishment 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  so  anxious  to  maintain.  No 
doubt  the  Judges  of  the  land  have  sometimes  to  go  into 
questions  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  Dissenters* 
Lord  Eldon,  for  instance,  was  obliged  to  try  to  master  the 
theology  of  Scotch  seceders,  and  to  Sir  James  Knight- 
Rruce  tell  the  task  of  deciphering  the  views  of  the 
various  sections  of  Raptists.  Rut  after  all  such  inquiries 
seldom  occur  and  are  unknown  to  Courts  unless  right 
of  property  is  involved,  and  were  there  no  Establishment 
few  indeed  would  be  the  instances  of  that  judicial 
ignorance  and  oppression  which  evidently  grieves  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  soul.  Reading  his  paper  one  is  brought 
almost  by  the  force  and  obvious  purport  of  his  own 
arguments  to  the  conclusion  that  no  man  can  ear¬ 
nestly,  zealously,  and  with  full  active  sincerity  advocate 
the  cause  of  the  Establishment  without  being  obliged  to 
espouse  or  tolerate  practices  and  principles  repugnant 
to  his  better  nature.  On  the  "whole  the  most  obvious 
answer  suggested  by  the  article  itself  is  that  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  makes  constant  demands  on  the  sincerity  if 
not  veracity  of  its  adherents  is  not  worth  preserving. 


RUSSIAN  CONFERENCE  SCHEMES  AND 
RUSSIAN  POLICY. 


“  No  worse  deaf  man  than  he  that  won’t  hear,”  is  a 
Russian  proverb.  In  the  matter  of  the  Conference  on 
the  Usages  of  War,  the  Czar  is  remarkably  hard  of 
hearing :  he  •wdll  not  take  the  most  distinct  refusal  of 
this  country  as  a  final  one.  Having  been  unable  to  get 
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England  to  send  a  delegate  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the 
acceptance  of  an  International  .Treaty  on  his  favourite 
scheme,  he  issues  a  fresh  invitation  as  if  his  former  one 
had  never  been  declined.  This  time,  however,  he 
changes  his  tone.  In  a  circular  note  which,  according 
to  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersbottrg^  has  been  recently  sent 
round  to  the  Powers,  he  now  professes  not  to  aim  at  all 
at  the  conclusion  of  an  international  treaty.  The 
Brussels  Conference  itself,  he  says,  has  virtually  ex¬ 
cluded  this  solution.  The  question  henceforth  “  only  is 
to  interpret  and  complete  the  existing  regulations  of 
the  Usages  of  War  ;  the  different  Governments  pledg¬ 
ing  themselves,  by  an  exchange  of  mutual  declarations, 
to  make  this  interpretation  a  basis  of  the  instructions 
which  they  will  issue  to  their  own  armies.” 

This  new  proposal  is  the  old  one,  dressed  up  in  a 
fresh  garb.  As  compared  with  the  previous  scheme,  it 
contains  a  distinction  without  a  real  difference.  Under 
apparently  less  binding  forms,  Russia  still  intends 
bringing  about  a  codification  of  the  laws  and  usages 
of  war.  In  presence  of  the  refusal  of  England,  and  of 
the  evident  unwillingness  of  the  smaller  States,  such  as 
Switzerland  and  Belgium,  to  have  their  rights  of  defence 
restricted  under  the  guise  of  a  humanitarian  policy  which 
Russia  herself  violates  wherever  it  is  her  interest  so  to 
do,  we  cannot  but  look  upon  this  strange  persistence  of 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  as  a  very  suspicious  thing. 
Why  should  the  Czar,  who  has  exiled  thousands  of 
patriotic  Poles  to  Siberia ;  whose  rule  is  so  galling  to 
Crim  Tatars  and  Tcherkesses  as  to  make  a  great  many 
of  them  emigrate  into  much-abused  Turkey  ;  who  has  to 
contend  against  the  disaffection  and  the  insurrectionary 
outbreaks  of  oppressed  Uralian  Cossacks  and  Khirgiz  ; 
and  who  ravages  Central  Asia  with  fire  and  sword  for 
the  sake  of  extending  his  already  overgrown  Empire 
and  getting  nearer  to  the  frontiers  of  India— why  should 
the  Czar,  of  all  men,  be  so  indefatigable  in  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  of  Philanthropy  ?  Is  it  in  the  nature  of 
things  ?  Or  are  we  not  rather  entitled,  from  the  incon¬ 
gruity  between  words  and  deeds,  to  assume  that  there 
must  be  some  hidden  thought  ? 

Is  it,  perhaps,  with  a  view  of  being  enabled  to  treat 
the  irregular  levies  of  Asiatic  nations  and  tribes,  which 
defend  their  independence,  as  so  many  brigand  bands, 
that  Russia  longs  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Europe  to  her 
conference  scheme  ?  When  we  turn  to  the  report  of 
Dr.  Schuyler,  which  was  drawn  up  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  wo 
there  read  that  the  Governor-General  of  Orenburg  in¬ 
formed  the  American  diplomatist  that  it  will  be  “  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Russians  to  have  expeditions  against  the 
Turkomans  for  many  years.  It  will  bo  a  second  Cauca¬ 
sus  ,  and  in  the  end  we  shall  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
take  Merv,  which  would  immediately  lead  to  complica¬ 
tions  with  England.”  At  Samarkand  Dr.  Schuyler 
heard  from  Abdul  Raman  Khan,  the  ejected  Afghan 
ruler,  that  “  Shir  Ali  was  detested  by  the  Afghans  for 
his  complaisance  to  England,  who  would  willingly 
join  a  foreign  Power  in  an  attack  on  English  domination 
in  India.”  This  foreign  Power  it  is  certainly  not 
difficult  to  identify.  There  is  but  one  Power  in  the 
world  which  aims  at  the  overthrow  of  British  rule  in 
Asia.  It  is  the  Power  which  has  invaded  the  Khanates 
of  Independent  Tatary  ;  which  seeks  its  way  along  the 
Attrek  towards  Merv ;  which  projects  strategical  rail¬ 
way,  lines  towards  Teheran  and  Tashkend ;  and  of 
which  we  know  that  within  this  present  century  it  has 
four  times  busied  itself — either  in  connection  with  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  Napoleon  I.,  or  on  its  own 
account — with  plans  for  the  invasion  of  India  !  That 
same  Power  develops  a  surprising  persistence  in  its 
scheme  for  the  regulation  of  the  Usages  of  War. 

Is  it  all  done  for  noble  civilising  purposes  ?  Dr. 
Schuyler — who  is  so  far  from  being  favourable  to  this 
country  that  he  thinks  it  desirable  a  Russian  counter¬ 
poise  should  exist  in  Central  Asia  against  the  extension 
of  English  dominion — gives  some  notable  facts,  which 
shed  a  peculiar  light  on  the  philanthropic  purposes  of 
the  Czar’s  government.  The  roads  in  Central  Asia,  he 
says,  are  being  greatly  improved  under  Russian  rule  ; 


which  seems  rather  strange,  when  good  roads  are 
almost  unknown  in  the  Muscovite  Empire  itself  !  The 
strategical  object  of  this  peculiar  improvement  is  obvious 
enough.  To  smooth  the  paths  for  further  annexations  is 
the  main  object  of  the  invader.  In  other  respects,  Russian 
dominion  is  very  barren  of  good  results,  according  to  Dr. 
Schuyler’s  showing.  “  For  industry  and  commerce 
the  Russian  Administration  has  done  comparatively 
little.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  the  attempts  in  regard  to  irriga¬ 
tion  have  proved  failures.  Russian  engineers  have  yet 
to  learn  from  the  natives.  .  .  .  Few  of  the  officials  who 
come  to  the  country  have  a  knowledge  of  the  nativo 
languages ;  and  the  Administration  is  consequently 
obliged  to  use  as  interpreters  natives  who  barely  under¬ 
stand  Russian — Cossacks  who  have  a  very  rough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nativo  languages,  or  Tatars  who  are  in 
general  the  most  honest  or  best  interpreters.  ...  As 
far  as  education  is  concerned,  the  Russians  have  done 
almost  nothing.” 

The  picture  drawn  by  the  American  diplomatist  of 
the  class  of  Russian  officials  who  flock  to  Tashkend 
almost  passes  belief.  In  most  cases  they  are  men  over¬ 
burdened  with  debts,  or  fugitives  from  various  scandals 
which  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  live  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire.  The  most  glaring  acts  of  mis- 
government,  even  of  downright  robbery,  are  committed 
by  them.  One  Prefect  levied  in  one  year,  according  to 
Dr.  Schuyler’s  report,  ninety  thousand*  roubles  of  illegal 
taxes,  all  of  which  he  spent,  besides  other  Govern¬ 
ment  money,  whilst  residing  within  five  miles  of  the 
house  of  the  Governor-General,  and  living  in  a  luxu¬ 
rious  stylo  entirely  impossible  on  his  salary  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  roubles  a  year.  Money  is  being 
taken  from  the  natives  “  at  all  times  and  under  all  pre¬ 
tences.”  Any  persons  that  endeavour  to  enlighten  the 
public  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  are  immediately 
punished.  In  some  cases  the  Prefects  resort  to  torture 
to  extort  confession  from  innocent  parties.  A  Judge 
placed  stolen  property  in  a  Khirgiz  chief’s  tent  and 
then  accused  him  of  the  robbery.  No  wonder  “  the 
people  are  beginning  to  forget  the  evils  which  they 
suffered  from  the  Khan,  and  are  thinking  more  of  the 
evils  which  they  suffer  from  the  Russian  officials.” 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  benefits  of  Muscovite 
dominion  in  Central  Asia  from  an  impartial  American 
pen.  If  it  be  asked  why  Russia,  though  bent  upon  the 
incessant  extension  of  her  Empire,  should  permit  such 
gross  tyranny,  which  in  the  end  must  harm  her  own 
rule,  the  obvious  answer  is,  that  in  so  vast  a  realm,  which 
lacks  representative  institutions  and  parliamentary  con¬ 
trol,  no  effective  supervision  is  possible  from  the  centre. 
Moreover,  a  despot,  who  dreams  of  nothing  but 
how  to  yoke  farther  nations  to  his  triumphal 
car,  must  needs  employ  unscrupulous  men  to  act  as 
me.ssengers  of  his  oppressive  behests  in  distant  terri¬ 
tories.  The  material  with  which  Czardom  works  is  not 
quite  of  its  own  choice.  Autocracy  has  to  take  men 
as  they  come  ;  for  dirty  work,  ilnclean  hands  cannot  be 
refused.  When  wo  see  that  the  Court  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  does  not  scruple  even  to  keep  as  an  Ambassador 
in  tliis  country  an  ex-Chief  of  the  Police  who  has  been 
used  for  purposes  of  diplomatic  deception  which,  if  a 
similar  deception  were  practised  in  private  life,  wonld 
expose  its  perpetrator  to  social  banishment,  wo  can 
easily  imagine  that  the  Czar  has  not  too  large  a  choice 
of  men  for  the  execution  of  his  most  perilous  schemes 
of  tyranny  and  conquest.  The  recent  history  of  Poland, 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  rising  of  1863,  furnishes 
additional  evidence  of  this  fact.  Now,  it  might  suit 
Russia  to  have  her  task  facilitated  by  obtaining  the 
assent  of  Europe  to  a  War  Code  which  would  place 
nationalities  struggling  frantically  for  their  indepen¬ 
dence  outside  the  pale  of  humanity,  and  cripple  the 
powers  of  defence,  not  only  of  smaller  Stato.s,  but  even 
of  a  country  like  Turkey.  But  for  England  to  help  and 
oblige  the  Czar  in  this  matter,  would  be  infatuation  in¬ 
deed.  Hence  it  may  bo  hoped  tliat  the  new  call  made 
upon  her  to  take  part  in  further  Conferences  will  bo  de¬ 
clined  with  as  firm  a  politeness  as  was  the  last  invita¬ 
tion. 
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through  which  the  Garonne,  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
Garonne,  make  their  waj;  specially  competent  men, 
paid  by  the  State  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  for  the  benefit  and  safety  of  the  country,  must 
have  noticed  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  weather  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  probable  results  of 
these  variations  of  atmosphere  on  the  streams  that 
come  down  from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cevennes  ;  nor 
can  they  have  failed  to  foresee  the  eventuality  of  the 
overflow  in  the  south,  though  not  the  gigantic  proportions 
it  has  assumed.  It  will  be  answered  that  it  is  an  easy  and 
not  altogether  generous  task  for  outsiders  to  find  fault 
with  specialists  and  discourse  on  their  short-sightedness 
when  the  evil  is  done ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
are  qualified  for  such  work,  and  who  are  paid  for  it,  to 
perceive  what,  in  matters  of  scientific  observation,  is 
caviare  to  the  general,  and  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  but  that  the  French  meteorologists  have  been 
seriously  at  fault.  It  is  geuerally  agreed  that  the  over¬ 
flow  of  the  Garonne  has  been  the  result  of  a  tardy 
melting  of  snow  on  the  mountains  and  of  the  heavy 
rains  that  have  continually  fallen  over  France  during 
the  month  of  June.  The  rain  usually  comes  down  in 
May,  and  the  scientific  contributor  of  the  Debate  has 
judiciously  pointed  out  that  the  whole  inundation  might 
be  attributed  to  the  fatal  lateness  of  these  showers.  T  he 
water  in  J une  is  warmer,  and  as  it  falls  on  yet  firm  snow, 
it  liquefies,  adds  its  volume  to  that  of  the  melted  suow, 
and  provokes  a  sudden  and  violent  influx  into  the  beds 
of  rivers,  instead  of  the  steady  and  comparatively  in¬ 
offensive  swell  produced  by  the  normal  melting  of  snow 
in  May.  That  is  certainly  what  occurred  on  the  Pyrenees, 
and  had  observations  been  in  existence  in  the  right 
places,  it  is  likely,  nay  certain,  that  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  might  have  been  in  a  very  great  measure 
diminished. 

To  dwell  at  further  length  on  the  measures  that 
should  have  been  taken  is  obviously  idle,  save  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  the  authorities  in  France,  with 
numerous  special  schools,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Ecole  Forestiere,  the  Ecole  Centrale,  and  the  ^cole 
Polytechnique,  have  failed  to  organise  a  resistance 
against  a  sending  danger — one  which,  from  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  French  rivers,  and  from  the  peculiar  conditions 
that  attend  the  formation  of  their  sources,  may  present 
itself  to-morrow  as  it  presented  itself  without  warning 
yesterday.  The  time  has  now  come  for  searching  the 
means  of  forestalling  these  dire  calamities.  The  satis¬ 
factory  accomplishment  of  the  task  which  every 
French  engineer  and  every  man  of  science  will  now 
pursue  is  doubtless  arduous.  There  is  no  lack  of 
suggestions,  but  some  of  the  suggested  plans 
imply  ruinous  cost,  while  time  and  experience 
have  shown  the  insufficie  ncy  of  others.  It  is  now  a 
long  time  since  M.  Agenor  de  Gasparin  established 
beyond  controversy  that  woods  retain  and  absorb  snow 
and  ice,  and  slacken  the  action  of  the  atmospheric 
changes  which  lead  to  over-rapid  melting.  This  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  evidenced  by  the  increase  and  violence  of  the 
influx  of  waters  as  denudation  of  mountains  increases. 
M.  de  Gasparin,  if  we  mistake  not,  drew  up  a  scheme 
for  re- wooding  the  mountains.  The  effect  is  certain,  but 
it  would  only  appear  in  many  years.  Another  savant 
proposed  an  improvement  on  M.  de  Gaspariri’s  system, 
which  consisted  in  adding  grass  to  the  woods,  and 
thereby  provoking  an  even  larger  absorption,  while 
reservoirs  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Cevennes  should  receive  the  waters  of  all  the  brooks 
and  rivulets,  and  thus  form  numerous  locks,  by  which  the 
progress  of  the  waters  could  be  arrested.  Perhaps  the  most 
practical  scheme,  however,  is  an  old  one,  which  consists 
in  establishing  powerful  locks  at  the  intersection  of 
rivers.  Such  a  lock  exists  on  the  Loire,  just  above 
Hoanne,  and  that  town  has  more  than  once  been  pre¬ 
served  from  destruction  by  the  obstacle  opposed  to  the 
.waters  by  the  lock  of  Pinay.  A  system  of  dykes  was 
some  years  ago  established  along  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
but  these  were  not  always  useful,  and  wei*e  extremely 
costly.  Whatever  effectual  means  of  checking  inunda¬ 
tions  be  eventually  adopted,  it  is  enough  for  the  present 
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It  is  easy  of  course  now  to  dilate  on  the  causes  of 
the  overwhelming  inundation  which  has  all  but  covered 
the  valley  of  La  Garonne,  and  to  point  out  what  should 
have  been  done  to  forestall  it.  The  papers  of  Paris  and 
London  now  print  many  wise  remarks  as  to  the  pre¬ 
cautions  tliat  ought  to  be  taken  in  view  of  such  a  dire 
misfortuue.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  the  suggestions  did 
not  come  when  they  might  have  proved  useful.  For 
the  present,  the  first,  if  not  the  gravest,  consideration  is 
the  misery  which  prevails  throughout  the  devastated 
country.  In  place  of  the  rich  crops — particularly  fine 
this  year — and  the  vineyards  which  covered  one  of  the 
richest  districts  in  France,  one  finds  clay,  mud,  aud 
stones.  The  inhabitants  of  Toulouse,  Agen,  Auch,  have 
been  sadly  tried ;  but  those  who  are  to  be  pitied 
even  more  are  the  peasants  and  small  landed 
proprietors  who  reckon  for  their  living  on  the  yearly 
proceeds  of  their  property.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  French  rural  populations  are  fond  of  hoarding  up 
what  property  does  not  consist  in  land  in  their  farms  or 
huts ;  it  is  therefore  presumable  that  the  peasants  of 
the  Garonnais,  whose  habitations  were  swept  away  by 
the  waters,  have  lost  not  only  their  crops,  but  every¬ 
thing,  save  the  bare  land,  they  possessed  in  the  world  ; 
and  this  blow  to  their  most  intimate  and  keen  desire, 
the  preservation  and  increase  of  what  they  possessed, 
must  have  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  despondency. 
It  is  true  that  public  sympathy  is  fully  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  that  what  money  can  do  to  relievo  the 
sufferers  from  immediate  want  will  be  done ;  but  the 
disaster  is  so  stupendous  that,  however  munificent  the 
offering,  it  cannot  bo  expected  to  represent  even  the 
tenth  part  of  the  naturjil  riches  that  have  been  so 
lamentably  annihilate  1.  Never  in  France,  the  country 
of  inundations,  has  a  misfortune  of  the  kind  been  less 
anticipated  and  more  terrible  than  the  overflow  of  the 
Garonne  and  its  tributaries.  Although  there  were  more 
than  ample  precedents  to  tax  the  vigilance  of  those 
who  should  see  to  those  matters  in  the  way  of  sudden 
swells,  the  Garonne  was  one  of  the  rivers  against  which 
very  few  precautions  were  taken,  and  at  any  rate,  if 
it  can  be  said  that  such  a  dismal  event  can  have  one 
profitable  result,  it  will  impies^on  the  proper  authorities 
that  it  is  sheer  wantonness  to  wait  until  a  disaster  like 
that  which  has  been  witnessed  this  week  should  demon¬ 
strate  the  impsrious  necessity  of  generally  providing 
against  the  chances  of  inundation — chances  which  can 
in  some  degree  be  foreseen  and  forestalled. 

For  if  it  is  permissible  t>  speak  of  blame  when  as  yet 
there  is  more  need  of  sympathy  and  compassion,  the 
havoc  which  took  place  last  week  was  so  unexpected, 
either  by  the  officials  who  depend  on  the  Board  of 
Works  or  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rhone  Valley  them¬ 
selves,  that  strong  doubts  may  well  be  expressed  as  to 
the  action  of  the  authorities  previous  to  the  terrible 
casualty.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  Garonne  should 
have  risen  so  instantaneously  as  to  reach  the  Faubourg 
St.  Cyprien,  at  Toulcuse — that  is,  to  rise  some  sixty  feet 
— before  the  inhabitants  were  aware  of  the  danger.  It 
is  still  less  imaginable  that  the  local  authorities  of  Tou¬ 
louse,  and  the  Department  generally,  should  have  been 
taken  by  surprise  like  the  population  over  whose  safety 
it  was  their  duty  to  watch.  Frenchmen  are  so  loth  to 
abandon  their  property  when  death  itself  is  at 
their  door  that  their  improvidence  in  this  case 
may  perhaps  be  explained  and  excused,  but  the 
public  servants  cannot  have  remained  unconscious 
of  the  impending  disaster  without  being  guilty 
really  of  unheard-of  ignorance ;  and  in  any  case  the 
flood  of  IH54  was  serious  enough  to  justify  constant 
attention  to  the  various  changes  in  rise  or  decrease, 
slight  as  they  were,  which  preceded  the  final  rush  of 
the  waters  over  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  more  so  as 
the  Garonne,  like  the  Rhone,  as  every  savant  in  France 
is  aware,  is  likely  to  swell  with  ten  times  more  rapidity 
than  the  Loire  or  the  Seine.  Surely,  in  France,  where 
men  of  science  are  so  numerous  and  so  learned,  there  is 
not  one  who  does  not  fully  know  the  nature  of  the  soil 
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that;  the  magnitnde  of  the  last  disaster  should  have  made 
the  research  of  these  means  a  standing  question  of  the 
day  in  France.  Holland  devotes  a  considerable  part  of 
her  Budget  to  the  maintenance  of  the  “  water-sappers,” 
who  are  continually  inspecting  the  dykes  which  keep 
oflf  the  water  from  her  soil.  It  is  almost  as  urgent  that 
the  French  Government  should  organise  a  somewhat 
similar  body.  C.  B. 

PERPETUAL  COPYRIGHT. 

It  would  be  a  great  public  benefit  if  some  one  like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  can  master  every  subject,  from  the  English 
Church  to  English  china,  and  who  can  appreciate  both  the 
Prince  Consort  and  Mr.  Moody,  would  seriously  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  subject  of  literary  copyright.  At  present  both  the 
law  and  the  policy  of  the  law  are  equally  confused.  The  rights 
of  authors  are  not  only  in  themselves  imperfectly  understood, 
but  the  principles  which  support  those  rights  are  vague  and 
uncertain,  so  that  neither  the  advocates  of  reform  nor  the 
defenders  of  the  existing  state  of  things  have  any  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  case  they  endeavour  to  put  forward.  A  striking 
proof  of  the  uncertain  notions  prevailing  upon  this  subject  is 
to  be  found  in  the  letter  of  a  “  Puzzled  Novelist,”  published 
in  the  Daily  Neics.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  views  of  this 
writer  are  less  distinct  than  those  he  seeks  to  attack.  On 
the  contrary,  we  incline  to  think  the  “  Puzzled  Novelist,”  iu 
taking  up  an  extreme  position,  is  less  open  to  assault  than  many 
who  would  be  disposed  to  ridicule  his  demand.  But  the  fact 
that  such  views  can  be  stated  without  any  prospect  of  their 
being  considered  or  confirmed,  shows  upon  this  particular  sub- 
iect  a  singular  immaturity  of  public  opinion.  Copyright  not 
being  a  party  question,  has  naturally  suffered  neglect  at  the 
hands  of  English  politicians.  There  is  no  temptation  to  mas¬ 
ter  its  difiicuities,  no  probable  reward  for  the  ambitious  re¬ 
former;  and  yet  it  is  a  matter  that  would  quite  as  much 
deserve  the  deliberations  of  Parliament  as  the  management  of 
Eton  or  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Kenealy.  The  views  of  the  “  Puzzled 
Novelist  ”  may  be  readily  stated.  His  letter  is  in  effect  a  plea 
for  perpetual  copyright,  and  of  those  who  would  summarily 
reject  this  demand  he  modestly  asks  for  a  reason.  W^hy  is  it,  he 
inquires,  that  authors  should  hold  literary  properly  only  fora 
season,  and  that  other  kinds  of  property  should  be  vested  ab¬ 
solutely  in  their  possessor  ?  He  is  puzzled  to  know  the  policy 
by  which  the  law,  and  those  who  uphold  the  law,  distinguish 
between  the  two  cases,  between  the  ownership  of  land  and  the 
ownership  of  ideas,  and  he  seeks  to  be  informed  why  a  man 
should  be  deprived  of  the  one  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number 
of  years,  and  enjoy  the  other  for  ever.  No  one  has  ventured  to 
answer  these  very  simple  questions.  The  “  Puzzled  Novelist” 
been  left  without  knowledge,  and  although  no  doubt  very 
many  have  laughed  at  his  suggestion,  few  have  found  them¬ 
selves  competent  to  detect  its  fallacy. 

It  may  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  the  Puzzled  Novelist  ”  to 
know  that  his  views  are  not  so  strange  as  they  appear.  They 
have  been  urged  before,  and  by  authorities  who  could  not  be 
considered  careless  of  the  constitution ;  and  we  may  even  go 
sa  far  as  to  say  that  they  were  once  a  part  of  English  law. 
In  the  year  1819  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  copyright,  pleaded  strongly  for  the  privileges  now 
timidly  demanded  by  a  “  Puzzled  Novelist.”  ‘‘  The  decision,” 
concluded  the  writer,  “  which  time  pronounces  upon  the 
reputation  of  authors,  and  upon  the  permanent  rank  they  are 
to  hold,  is  unerring  arid  final.  Restore  to  them  that  per¬ 
petuity  in  the  copyright  of  their  works  of  which  the  law  has 
deprived  them,  and  the  reward  of  literary  labour  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  in  just  proportion  to  its  deserts.  If  no  inconve¬ 
nience  to  literature  arises  from  the  perpetuity  that  has  been 
restored  to  the  Universities)  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  any 
has  arisen),  neither  is  there  any  to  be  apprehended  from  re¬ 
storing  the  same  common  and  natural  right  to  individuals 
who  stand  more  in  need  of  it.”  There  are  points  in  this 
appeal  which  can  only  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  historical 
fact.  The  first  statute  dealing  with  the  rights  of  authors  was 
the  8  Arne,  c.  19,  which  gave  a  protection  to  the  author  for 
fourteen  years.  The  Act  was  put  forward  as  a  benefit  to 
authors,  but  in  numerous  decisions  which  followed  it  was 
ruled  that  authors  enjoyed,  independently  of  the  statute,  a  com¬ 
mon  law  right  to  property  in  their  works.  This  was  the 
interpretation  of  the  uiw  till  the  year  1774,  when  it  was 
solemnly  decided,  in  the  case  of  Donaldson  v.  Reckettf  that  the 
common  law  right  was  taken  away  by  the  statute  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  Judges  declared  that  previouslv  ”  at  common 
larw  an  author  did  possess  the  sole  right  not  only  of  first  pub¬ 
lishing  but  of  afterwards  republishing  his  own  works,  and  that 
it  belonged  to  him  and  his  assigns  in  perpetuity.”  There  can¬ 
not  be  a  doubt  that  this  decision  was  at  the  time  regarded  as 
a  shock,  for  the  English  and  Scotch  Universities,  and 
the  three  public  schools  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  West¬ 


minster  at  once  petitioned  Parliament  to  secure  to  them 
a perpetual  copyright”  in  all  books  which  had  before  been 
deemed  their  property  or  might  afterwards  become  so.  The 
prayer  was  granted ;  but  the  individual  authors,  who  suffered 
more  than  these  corporations,  took  no  action  in  their  own  be- 
half,  and  allowed  their  rights  to  be  extinguished  by  this 
decision  without  striking  a  blow.  Thus  it  has  happened 
that  legislation  ostensibly  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of 
authors  has  had  the  effect  of  narrowing  the  general  conception 
of  their  rights.  Subsequent  statutes  have  enlarged  the  pri¬ 
vileges  given  by  the  Act  of  Anne,  and  the  impression  has  got 
about  that  the  Legislature  has  shown  increased  generosity  to 
the  claims  of  authors.  But  no  one  now  reflects  that  all 
these  rights  granted  by  legislation  are  smaller  than  those 
they  superseded ;  and  so  pow’erful  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
law  upon  public  opinion  that  politicians  ignorant  of  history 
are  apt  to  regard  copyright  as  a  thing  of  purely  fictitious 
creation  depending  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Legislature 
towards  a  class  that  scarcely  deserves  protection.  'And  with 
these  impressions  to  combat,  a  “  Puzzled  Novelist  ”  may  well  be 
timid  in  putting  forward  views  that  ought  to  be  but  are  not 
familiar.  The  demand  has  been  thought  so  extravagant  as 
not  to  be  worth  an  answer,  and  the  result  has  been  that  no 
one  has  cared  even  to  refute  the  views  which  a  “  Puzzled 
Novelist  ”  has  so  modestly  expressed. 

We  fancy  that  not  a  little  of  the  feeling  against  perpetual 
copyright  is  due  to  the  false  notions  of  those  who  affect  to 
admire  great  works  in  literature.  These  persons  are  often 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  processes  of  literary  production,  and 
they  either  think,  or  affect  to  think,  that  authorship  is  so 
entirely  an  afiair  of  the  emotions  that  it  no  more  deserves  legal 
protection  than  a  flood  of  tears  or  a  happy  smile.  One  of  the 
greatest  offenders  in  this  way  was  Lord  Camden,  whose 
inflated  and  foolish  utterance  against  perpetual  copyright  has 
done  much  to  eucourage  later  misconceptions.  “Glory,” 
remarked  this  nobleman,  “  is  the  reward  of  science ; 
and  those  who  deserve  it  scorn  all  meaner  views.  I 
speak  not  of  the  scribblers  for  bread,  who  tease  the  world 
with  their  wretched  productions ;  fourteen  years 
are  too  long  a  privilege  for  their  perishable  trash.  It  was  not 
for  gain  that  Bacon,  Newton,  Milton,  Locke,  instructed  and 
delighted  the  world.  When  the  booksellers  offered  Milton 
five  pounds  for  his  *  Paradise  Lost,*  he  knew  that  the  real 
price  of  his  work  was  immortality,  and  that  posterity  would 
pay  it.”  The  matchless  meanness  of  this  kind  of  argument  is 
very  poorly  concealed  by  its  rhetoric.  Being  assured  that  authors 
will  write  whether  they  are  rewarded  or  no,  the  high-souled 
admirer  prudently  determines  not  to  reward  them,  and  cynically 
pleads  that  they  may  be  deprived  of  any  privileges  to  which  they 
may  be  entitled,  in  order  that  he  may  be  at  liberty  the  better  to 
observe  their  disinterested  nobility.  Lord  Macaulay  was  another 
of  those  who  have  increased  the  popular  confusion  of  thought 
on  this  question,  by  appearing  ns  the  spokesman  of  the  read¬ 
ing  public  against  the  owner  of  the  copyright.  He  was  wont 
to  contend  that  it  was  against  public  interest  to  grant  authors 
full  property  in  their  works,  and  that  by  doing  so  the  world 
might  be  deprived  by  a  descendant  of  a  great  man  of  the 
benefit  of  his  genius.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  bow 
entirely  this  line  of  argument  avoids  the  strength  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  it  affects  to  iissail.  The  right  to  a  perpetual  property  in 
literary  production  is  one  thing,  the  coudition  by  which 
that  right  should  be  controlled  is  quite  another.  It  may 
be  said  of  literary  ownership,  as  of  ownership  of  other  kinds, 
that  the  State  which  protects  the  proprietor  is  justified  in  im¬ 
posing  certain  conditions  beneficial  to  the  community.  True  it 
IS,  up  to  the  present  time  this  principle  has  not  been  recognised, 
and  if  anyone  now  suggests  that  tne  owner  of  land  should  be 
controlled  by  law  the  suggestion  is  regarded  as  anarchic  and 
communistic.  But  this  fact  which  is  indisputable  forms  no  sound 
reason  for  applving  to  literary  property  a  retrograde  policy, 
and  no  one  would  be  inclined  now  to  grant  to  the  decendants 
of  a  man  of  genius  the  liberty  of  withnolding  from  the  world 
the  fruits  of  his  labour.  The  real  question,  however,  does  not 
lie  between  the  writer  and  his  readers,  but  between  the  writer 
and  those  who  benefit  in  a  pecuniary  sense  by  the  present 
state  of  the  law.  Whatever  might  be  the  restrictions  which 
sound  policy  should  see  fit  to  impose  upon  the  descendants  of  a 
man  of  genius,  there  still  remains  a  right  to  benefit  by  the 
property,  and  it  has  never  been  clear  why  the  law  should 
determine  this  right  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  clear  that  the  principle  of  exclusive 
ownership  would  be  at  all  likely  to  lead  to  the  result  at  which 
Lord  Macaulay's  argument  was  pointed.  Where  there  is  no 
legal  protection  there  is  no  encouragement  to  undertake  the 
risk  01  publication.  A  publisher  who  now  attempts  to  deal 
fitly  with  a  classic  author,  knows  that  his  labours  may  be 
appropriated  by  others.  He  will  not  venture  much,  for  the 
better  his  work  the  mere  certain  is  it  to  be  reproduced. 
Competition  fails  because  the  reward  of  competition  is  taken 
away,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  many  more  of  our  earlier 
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•ntbore  would  be  reprinted  if  the  publisher  could  be  sure  that 
be  would  reap  the  whole  reward  of  the  adventure. 

We  will  only  add,  iu  further  support  of  the  view  put 
forward  by  a  **  Puzzled  Novelist,”  that  it  has  been  more  than 
once  embodied  in  positive  law.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  declarations  of  the  Judges  to  the  effect  that  perpetual 
copyright  was  once  recognised  by  the  English  common  law. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  country  that  may  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  as  an  example.  In  modern  times  other  nations  have  un¬ 
fortunately  followed  the  bungling  legislation  initiated  in  the 
Act  of  Queen  Anne,  but  there  was  a  time  when  the  principles 
of  perpetual  copyright  wore  accepted  in  more  than  one 
European  State.  I’revious  to  the  French  Ilevolution  the  law 
of  Holland  acknowledged  the  right  as  perpetual  and  capable  of 
transmission  to  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  A  similar  rule 
existed  in  the  old  Prussian  law.  There  the  author  was 
allowed  to  bequeath  the  right  to  his  heirs,  but  if  he  neglected 
to  do  this  it  passed  to  the  public.  Both  systems  have  been 
altered  in  later  times,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
pernicious  example  set  by  England  has  done  much  to 
encourage  the  abandonment  of  the  larger  and  truer  principle. 
We  should  not  be  surprised,  how’ever,  to  see  a  return  of  public 
opi/iion  to  the  views  advocated  by  a  “  Puzzled  Novelist,”  and  he 
has  at  any  rate  done  good  service  by  reviving  the  discussion 
on  this  particular  point 


were  heavy,  and  with  uuDiin  s  station  would  nave  proDshiy 
won  the  Ladies’  Plate ;  but  even  if  they  had,  they  would  have 
been  the  worst  crew  that  ever  won  the  prize.  Dublin,  to 
whom  the  Plate  fell,  were  much  on  a  par  with  Eton 
and  First  Trinity,  so  far  as  speed,  and  owe  their  suc¬ 
cess  to  their  luck  in  drawing  the  Berks  station  in  each 
heat.  At  the  same  time,  their  rowing  w^as  longer  and  better 
than  that  of  Trinity,  and  it  was  simply  through  this  that  they 
were  anything  like  even  pace  with  Cambridge,  for  they  were  a 
much  weaker  crew.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  weakest  and 
slowest  eight  that  Dublin  has  hitherto  sent  to  Henley ;  but 
the  entries,  for  the  I^adies’  Plate  were  all  round  the  worst 
that  we  can  recall  in  twenty  years.  Eton  also  were  very  weak  in 
comparison  to  former  Eton  crews,  but  their  rowing  was  not  other¬ 
wise  bad ;  and  wo  may  say  the  same  of  the  ll^ley  boys,  who 
were  of  course  weaker  still  than  Eton.  Kingston  were  below 
their  usual  form,  but  their  stroke  was  ill  on  the  day,  and  that 
may  be  some  excuse  for  their  collapse.  The  Thames  Challenge 
Cup  is  anew  institution  compared  to  other  cups  at  Henley. 
When  it  was  first  started  it  was  offered  for  j  unior  crews,  but  pub¬ 
lic  feeling  rebelled  against  the  patronage  of  junior  and  second- 
class  rowing  at  thepremier  regattaof  the  world;  so  the  conditions 
of  the  race  were  altered,  and  the  race  thrown  open  to  all  competi¬ 
tors,  always  provided  that  they  were  not  simultaneously  rowing 
for  the  Grand  Challenge.  Since  then  the  rowing  for  this 
prize  has  greatly  raised  in  standard,  and  this  year  decidedly 
surpassed  the  class  of  the  eights  in  the  Ladies’  folate.  Yet  w© 
can  recall  years  when  the  winners  of  the  Ladies’  Plate  have 
been  also  winners  of  the  Grand  Challenge.  That  was  befor© 
the  clubs  on  the  Thames  had  risen  to  such  numbers  as  they 
now  boast.  They  completely  swamp  the  numbers  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  college  in  these  days — and  the  ^dies’  Plate  is  confined 
to  schools  and  colleges.  That  is  why  the  winner  of  th© 
Ladies’  Plate  has  not  won  the  Grand  Challenge  for  twelve  years. 

The  chief  four-oared  race — the  Stewards’  Cup — fell  once  mor© 
to  the  London  Rowing  Club,  who  have  won  it  seven  years  out 
of  the  last  eight.  They  have  managed  to  keep  two  or  three  of 
the  same  men  together,  with  the  same  stroke,  year  after  year, 
and  so  have  been  always  thoroughly  together.  A  four  wants 
a  lot  of  practice,  and  this  commodity  is  just  what  most  Henley 
fours  are  usually  short  of.  A  club  which  puts  in  an  eight  usually 
picks  a  four  out  of  the  eight ;  but  while  the  eight  gets  on  an 
average  a  month’s  good  practice,  the  four  usually  only  gets  ta 
work  in  the  last  fortnight  (after  the  eight  is  thoroughly  under 
way),  and  then  only  gets  half-rows,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
when  the  work  of  the  eight  is  over.  The  result  is,  that  all 
four-oars  for  the  Stewards’  Cup,  of  any  pretensions,  are  short 
of  practice  j’ear  after  year  compared  to  the  London  crew,  who 
are  always  tine  men,  and  with  the  aid  of  perfect  unison  in 
addition  to  their  strength,  pull  off  the  prize.  The  only  crew 
wliich  has  beaten  them  in  the  last  eight  years  was  an  Oxford- 
Etonian  four  in  1870,  of  exceptionally  tine  material,  and 
which  compensated  by  great  strength  for  short  practice.  Th© 
Oxford  University  College  four,  winners  of  the  Visitors’  Cup, 
were  a  line  crew — second  best  at  the  regtitta,  but  not  so  well 
together  nor  so  fast  as  London.  They  began  to  practise 
regularly  only  ten  days  before  the  regatta,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  they  proved  so  fast  as  they  did,  but  wheu  once  at  work 
they  had  no  eight  to  detract  from  their  practice.  The  Leander 
four  were  a  tine  lot  of  men — not  the  four  best  in  their  eight, 
lor  they  did  not  row  Nicholson  their  strongest  oar,  but  still  a 
more  powerful  lot  than  any  other  lour,  though  short  of  practice, 
and  so  they  fell  to  London.  The  Wyfold  fours,  which  by  rul© 
are  distinct  from  those  entered  for  the  Stewards’  Cup,  were 
nothing  wonderful.  Thames’  second  crew  were  the  best,  and 
3Ioulsey  were  an  utter  fiasco^  chiefly  owing  to  their  bad 
steering  and  short  snatchy  style.  All  fours  at  Henley  are  now 
rowed  without  coxswains  ;  and  because  steering  in  these  craft 
is  not  yet  perfected,  some  propose  to  revert  to  the  old  fashion, 
of  coxswains.  This  would  be  a  great  mistake.  Rowing 
without  a  coxswain  is  of  a  high  class,  and  demands  more  skill 
than  the  old  style.  Henley  professes  to  be  for  the  creme  de  la 
creme  of  oarsmen ;  if  so,  better  raise  the  standard  of  oar©- 
inanship  to  the  required  standard,  aud  not  lower  it  to 
suit  incompetenc}".  When  outriggers  lirst  came  in, 
men  floundered  in  them,  and  it  is  always  wise 
to  forbid  them  for  very  raw  junior  races ;  but 
for  senior  oarsmen  they  have  held  their  ground,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  oarsmanship  has  raised  itself  to  the  standard  ne¬ 
cessary  for  obtaining  complete  command  of  an  outrigger.  Such 
will  in  time  be  the  case  with  coxswainless  fours,  with  care  and 
patience.  Meantime —  Vestif/ut  utdla  retrorsum. 

The  pair-oars  were  won  by  the  worst  pair  entered — by  far 
the  worst  pair  that  ever  won  nt  Henley — namely,  Herbert 
and  Chillingworth.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they 
rowed  more  like  crabs  than  human  beings.  They  had  neither 


HENLEY  REGATTA. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  Henley  Regatta  just  past  was 
the  return  to  life  of  the  time-honoured  Leander  Club.  Time 
was  when  they  took  the  lead  of  all  amateurs.  In  1838  Cam¬ 
bridge  was  considered  to  have  done  a  most  audacious  thing  in 
challenging  the  **  Brilliants  ”  (ns  Leander  are  known  from 
their  scarlet  uniform)  to  an  eight-oared  match,  and  surprise 
was  still  greater  when  the  match  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
University.  The  next  year,  1830,  Henley  Regatta  was  founded 
by  the  institution  of  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  for  eight-oars, 
and  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence  I^eander  carried  it  olK 
From  that  time,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  club  was  seen  no  more 
at  Henley  till  18^8.  In  that  year  a  mixed  crew  of  old  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  men  wanted  to  start  for  the  great  Cup,  and 
*>y  the  rules  were  compelled  to  belong  to  some  club  of  a 
twelvemonth’s  standing,  so  lor  qualitication  at  the  last  hour 
they  enrolled  themselves  under  the  I^eander  flag.  They  were, 
however,  short  of  practice,  and  proved  unsuccessful.  Once 
more,  in  18()7,  the  club  appeared  nt  the  post,  this  time  with  a 
four  only,  and  again  without  success.  Numbei*s  at  one  time 
got  so  low  that  the  club  numbered  only  nine  members,  but  of 
late  there  has  been  a  reaction,  and  the  club  now  numbers  nearly 
two  hundred  members,  of  which  a  large  proportiou  are  Univer¬ 
sity  men.  They  went  to  work  this  year  with  a  will  at  the 
last,  and  broujjrht  out  one  of  the  finest  crews  that  ever  started 
at  Henley.  For  material  only  it  was  almost  unapproachable. 
Not  only  <lid  it  contain  seven  University  oarsmen,  but  of 
those  seven  several  are  the  very  ilite  of  amateurs  of  the  day. 
Goldie,  Read,  Rhodes,  and  Ikmson  have  been  the  Cambridge 
cracks  of  their  years,  and  Nicholson  was  decidedly  the  best 
oar  in  the  Oxford  crew  in  1873  and  1874.  With  such  com¬ 
position  the  only  wonder  is  that  Leander  did  not  win  by  far 
greater  distsnee  than  they  did  ;  but  there  was  much  difliculty 
in  getting  the  crew  together,  and  it  was  not  till  June  7 
that  they  were  fairly  at  work  —  a  fortnight  and  a 
day  before  the  regatta.  This  was  short  time  to 
get  a  crew  in  order  for  such  a  race  ;  but  some  of  the 
men  bad  been  in  work  previously,  though  not  in  hard  training. 
As  it  was,  Leander  were  so  short  of  condition  that,  with  all 
their  strength  and  vastly  superior  stylo,  they  only  pulled 
through  bv  a  length  iu  their  trial  heat  against  the  London  and 
Thames  Clubs.  These  two  latter  had  been  preparing  for  the 
regatta  since  the  middle  of  April,  and  were  as  well  trained  as 
they  could  be.  They  also  were  well  together,  and  row'ed 
clean  and  fairly  long;  but  Leander  far  surpassed  both  of  them, 
not  only  rowing  long  iu  reach,  clean  in  feather,  aud  evenly  in 
awing,  but  still  more  so  by  presenting  a  di.^plny  of  straight 
backs  and  square  shoulders  teat  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
rather  slovenly  shapes  of  many  of  the  bodies  in  other  tidew’ay 
crews.  In  the  second  and  final  heat  for  the  Grand  Challenge, 
Leander  had  a  most  easy  run  awav  from  the  Moulsey  Club 
and  F'irst  Trinity,  Cambridge.  Moulsey  led  Leander  on 
aufierance  for  half  a  mile,  by  dint  of  rowing  an  absurd  pace  of 
stroke,  and  they  soon  collapsed.  Moulsey  are  new  to  Henley, 
and  have  much  to  learn  before  they  can  be  considered  up  to 
Grand  Challene'e  form.  They  had  a  great  advantage  in  having 
no  racing  the  first  day  (for  Eton  scratched  against  them  in 
their  trial  heat),  and  they  w’ere  therefore  fresh,  while  Leander 
and  Cambridge  had  rowed  two  severe  punishing  race.®  apiece 
the  day  before.  But  with  all  this  Moulsey  were  never  really 
in  the  race,  and  we  should  set  them  dow’n  as  many  lengths 
inferior  to  both  Thames  and  London.  They  were  short,  out 
of  time,  and  irregular  and  “  bucketing  ”  in  their  recovery ; 
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form,  comeliness,  nor  pace.  On  the  ^rst  day  Trower  and 
Way  were  out  of  all  form,  on  account  of  Trower’s  illness,  but 
even  then  they  were  winning  with  some  ease  when  Way  ran 
into  the  bank  and  so  let  in  the  Ino  pair.  In  the  final  heat, 

Long  and  Gulston,  the  London  pair,  could  have  won  by  more 
than  a  hundred  yards,  but  foolishly  stopped  to  look  about 
and  “  lark  ”  in  front  of  their  helpless  antagonists,  and  were 
fouled  by  them  unawares,  when  out  of  their  course.  London 
deserved  to  lose  for  such  folly,  but  for  the  credit  of  TJenley 
oarsmanship  we  are  sorry  that  a  more  worthy  pair  did 
not  win.  The  Sculls  were  won  by  Dicker,  of  Cambridge, 
for  the  third  year  j  but  we  do  not  consider  him  a  good  sculler. 

His  style  is  ugly,  and  his  finish  cramped  in  the  extreme ;  in 
fact,  he  has  no  finish  at  all,  and  doubles  over  his  sculls  at  the 
end  of  the  stroke  like  an  old  woman  over  her  knitting.  Sculling 
has  gone  to  the  wall  in  the  last  few  years  ;  no  goc^  oarsman 
makes  a  study  of  it,  and  duffers  come  to  the  fore — pour  pin 
oiler.  The  times  done  by  scullers  over  the  Henley  course,  with 
smooth  water  and  on  sliding-seats,  are  slower  now  than  in  the 
old  fixed-seat  days.  Times  are  not  always  to  be  trusted  as  a  test 
of  merit,  but,  counled  with  what  is  palpable  to  the  eye,  this  j  daily  papers,  if 
fact  points  a  moral.  If  any  good  University  oar  of  the  present 
dav,  of  the  stamp  of  Rhodes  or  Benson  of  Cambriage,  or 
Edwards-Moss  or  Boustead  of  Oxford,  would  but  spend  a 
season  in  cultivating  this  art,  the  standard  would  be  revived, 
and  the  scullers  of  the  present  day — from  the  champion 
downwards — would  be  made  to  look  intensely  foolish. 

_  I  already 

SCANDALS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

In  spite  of  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made  of  late 
years  in  the  art  of  special  and  descriptive  reporting,  the 
London  daily  papers  still  contrast  favourably  with  those  of 
New  York.  If  the  Baker-Dickinson  scandal  had  occurred  in 
America  the  Neto  York  Herald  would  hardly  have  treated  it 
with  that  laudable  and  self-denying  reticence  which  has  been 
displayed  by  the  Daily  Tdeyraph  and  Daily  Newe.  The  parties 
to  the  affair  would  have  been  interviewed  at  full  length,  and 
for  several  days  in  succession.  We  should  have  had  a  list  of 
Colonel  Baker’s  military  exploits,  an  enumeration  of  the 
various  clubs  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  an  edifying 
recital  of  all  his  antecedents.  Miss  Dickinson’s  family  history 
would  have  been  set  forth  at  considerable  length ;  her  personal 
appearance  would  have  been  described  with  the  utmost  minute¬ 
ness,  and  her  post  and  future  position  in  society  would  have 
been  freely  canvassed.  Reporters  would  also  have  visited 
both  the  Colonel’s  friends  and  those  of  the  young  lady, 
and  have  politely  inquired  their  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  case,  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  their 
remarks  in  exteneo.  If  for  a  single  day  the  interest 
had  shown  any  symptoms  of  flagging,  a  judicious  lender, 
expressing  a  very  decided  view  one  way  or  the  other, 
would  have  immediately  revived  it,  and  if  facts  had  failed  the 
imagination  of  the  reporter  could  have  been  safely  trusted  to 
supply  the  gap.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Beecher-Tilton  case 
has  been  manipulated  until  an  essentially  vulgar  and  common¬ 
place  scandal  has  been  swollen  into  a  matter  of  national  im¬ 
portance.  At  the  moment  that  we  write  the  jury  have  been 
locked  up  for  eight  days  and  are  still  deliberating,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  may  deliberate  for  eight  days  more 
and  have  to  be  discharged  after  all.  As  far  as  its  intrinsic 
merits  are  concerned,  the  case  might  easily  have  been  settled 
in  a  couple  of  days.  We  are  not  indeed  sure  that  Mr.  .Justice 
Uannen  and  a  special  j  ury  could  not  have  disposed  of  it  in  the 
course  of  an  afternoon.  The  New  York  Press,  however,  had 
made  up  its  mind  that  there  was  to  be  a  big  trial — os  big,  if 
possible,  as  the  Tichborne  trial,  of  which  the  American  Preas 
has  long  had  a  verv  natural  envy ;  and  when  we  remember 


would  have  been  very  sorely  tested.  We  venture  to  think, 
however,  that  it  would  have  been  quite  equal  to  the  strain* 
The  fact  is  that  the  discretion  of  the  Englim  Press  can  hardly 
claim  to  be  considered  a  virtue.  It  is  partly  no  doubt  due 
to  habit,  but  in  a  very  much  larger  degree  to  fear. 
Dr.  Kenealy  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  abolishing  the 
doctrine  of  contempt  of  court,  and  our  law  of  libel 
is  wholesomely  stringent.  Our  ^ily  papers  of  course  take 
great  credit  to  themselves  for  never  pronouncing  an  opinion 
upon  a  case  that  is  still  mh  judice,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
annoys  them  very  much  not  to  be  able  to  do  so,  and  they 
would  do  it  in  a  minute  if  they  only  dared.  The  enterprising 
gentleman  who  spent  a  night  among  the  wrens  of  the  Curragh 
for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gasette,  is  no 
doubt  quite  equal  to  a  biography  of  Colonel  Baker,  enlivened 
with  personal  reminiscences ;  and  it  must  be  a  source  of  sincere 
regret  to  the  proprietors  of  the  journal  to  which  he  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  transferred  his  services,  that  they  cannot  put  his 
vivid  imagination  to  such  good  purpose.  One  of  the  leading 
we  remember  rigntly,  had  a  Special  Correspon¬ 
dent  whose  good  fortune  it  was,  when  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  surrendered  his  sword  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to 
find  himself  under  a  hedge  within  perfect  earshot  of  the  room 
in  the  little  chateau  at  Frenois,  in  which  the  interview 
between  the  two  sovereigns  took  place ;  and  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that,  were  it  not  for  the  considerations  we  have 
•ested,  it  would  have  been  this  gentleman’s  happy 
chance  to  have  travelled  in  the  very  next  compartment 
to  that  occupied  by  Colonel  Baker  and  Miss  Dickinson,  and  to 
have  overheard  through  the  partition  all  that  actually  took  place. 
We  should,  indeed,  have  all  this  kind  of  thing  in  a  minute,  if 
only  it  did  not  involve  too  great  a  risk.  As  it  is,  our  papers 
go  quite  as  close  to  the  wind  as  they  think  safe,  and  often  a 
little  closer  than  is  actually  prudent.  During  the  progress  of 
the  Beecher-Tilton  case  the  public  has  been  told  each  day  by 
the  indefatigable  Herald  how  Mr.  Beecher  has  looked,  and 
what  has  been  the  colour  of  Mrs.  Beecher’s  bonnet,  and  what 
precise  shade  of  expression  has  marked  Mrs.  Tilton’s  “  exqui¬ 
site  but  sadly  worn  ”  features.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and 
Saturday  Review  have  been  very  severe  upon  this,  and  have 
been  very  careful  to  point  out  how  vulgar  and  improper  it  is 
for  a  newspaper  to  do  anything  more  in  reporting  a  trial  than 
to  .state  the  substance  of  the  evidence  actually  given.  We 
notice,  however,  that  the  Times,  in  its  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  before  the  Guildford  magistrates,  takes  occasion  to  inform 
its  renders  that  Miss  Dickinson  is  on  exceedingly  lady-like 
girl,”  and  that  she  “  gave  her  evidence  with  great  propriety,” 
while  the  penny  papers  go  a  little  further  and  describe  her  as 
a  young  lady  of  considerable  personal  attractions,  attired  in 
black  silk,  with  a  black  hat  and  feather.”  W^hen  the  reporter 
of  the  Times  speaks  of  a  young  lady  as  “  an  exceedingly  lady¬ 
like  girl  ”  he  is  virtually  doing  exactly  what  the  New  York 
Herald  has  done  in  its  descriptive  reports  of  the  Beecher  case  ; 
and  when  he  further  takes  it  upon  himself  to  pronounce  that 
‘‘  she  gave  her  evidence  with  much  propriety  ”  he  is  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  prejudging  the  very  issue  which  the  jury  will  possibly 
have  to  decide.  When  some  time  ago.  a  couple  of  silly  young 
Germans  blew  their  stupid  brains  out  in  a  disreputable  house, 
the  Daily  News  sent  a  special  and  descriptive  representative  to 
the  inquest,  who  described  the  dress,  appearance,  and  de¬ 
meanour  of  the  young  ladies  belonging  to  the  establishment 
in  question  with  a  minuteness  and  accuracy  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  hand  in  all 
Mr.  Gordon  Bennett’s  staff,  while  at  tne  same  time  it  took 
occasion  to  express  its  settled  conviction  that  in  thus  giving 
the  publicity  of  its  world-wide  circulation  to  these  needless 
and  unwholesome  details  of  the  daily  life  of  the  lupanar^  it 

was  discharging  an  imperative  public  duty.  It  is  easy  to 

guess  why  in  the  present  case  we  have  not  been  treated  to  the 
same  kind  of  thing,  and  it  is  painful  to  think  how  sadly  the 
“  copy  ”  which  the  reporters  actually  sent  in  must  have  been 
cut  down.  We  have  not,  however,  altogether  been  spared  even 
leading  articles.  We  have  not  had  a  leader  upon  the  case 
itself,  it  is  true,  but  we  have  had  leaders  which  have  gone  very 
near  it;  and  morally  there  is  very  little  distinction  indeed 
between  writing  on  a  case  and  writing,  to  use  a  familiar 

phrase,  “  at  ”  it.  A  leader  upon  the  construction  of  railway 

carriages,  or  upon  the  means  of  communication  between  pas¬ 
sengers  and  the  guard,  can  easily  be  so  written  as  to  be  virtually 
a  lender  on  the  impending  trial ;  and  this  is  in  effect  what  all 
the  London  papers  have  been  doing  or  trying  to  do  for  the  last 
week. 

The  contrast,  in  short,  that  is  apparent  between  the  Press  of 
London  and  that  of  New  York  is  simply  due  to  the  fact^  that 
our  Judges  are  not  afraid  to  enforce  the  law  of  contempt,  and 
that  our  law  of  libel  is,  fortunately,  upon  a  sound  and  whole¬ 
some  footing.  In  New  York  contempt  of  court  is  an  offence 
practically  unknown.  The  case  of  the  New  York  Tribune  is, 
we  believe,  the  leading  case  in  point.  The  Tribune  had  ex- 
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however,  of  the  evidence  of  the  Pauline  Epistles;  and  since 
the  same  critical  method  which  would  reject  the  witness  of 
the  Gospels  would  equally  oblige  us  to  accept  St.  Paul’s  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  historical  character  of  the  Resurrection,  orthodox 
Christianity  need  not  disquiet  itself  overmuch.” 

This  cool  assumption  of  a  main  stronghold  of  Rationalism 
would  have  been  hardly  worth  noticing  but  for  the  sanction 
given  it  by  a  scholarly  iournal ;  but  under  the  circumstances  it 
appeared  to  me  so  likely  to  mislead  that  I  wrote  briefly  call¬ 
ing  tlie  attention  of  the  editor  to  the  following  facts  : — 

1.  The  ver^  strongest  historical  argument  against  the  mira¬ 
cles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  as  having  been  performed, 
by  Christ  is  the  entire  absence  of  any  allusion  to  them  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  That  these  Epistles  are  primitive  no  one 
can  dispute,  yet  there  is  no  word  in  any  one  of  them  showing 
that  the  writer  had  ever  heard  of  any  exertion  of  miraculous 
power  by  Christ,  nor  are  the  names  of  persons  said  to  have 
figured  in  the  alleged  miracles  mentioned.  This  is  about  as 
strong  as  negative  evidence  can  be  that  the  miraculous  nar¬ 
ratives  were  of  later  growth  than  the  sixtieth  or  seventieth 
year  of  the  Christian  era. 

2.  As  to  the  one  miracle  mentioned  by  Paul — a  miracle  per¬ 
formed  not  by  Christ  but  upon  him — the  Resurrection,  there 
is  nothing  in  Paul’s  writings  that  can  be  termed  “  testimony 
to  (its)  historical  character.”  Paul  says  it  had  been  deli¬ 
vered  ”  to  him  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  ‘‘according  to 
the  Scriptures,”  and  mentions  a  number  of  persons  to  whom 
he  had  appeared  after  death  ;  but  then  Paul  destroys  all  this 
as  “testimony”  by  saying  that  last  of  all  Christ  appeared  to  him 
(Paul)  also,  as  to  one  born  out  of  due  season.  Now,  the  criticisms 
and  researches  of  such  men  as  Neander,  Tholuck,  Riickert,  and 
Hemsen — men  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  Rationalism — have 
placed  it  beyond  doubt  that  Paul  refers  to  the  appearance  of 
Christ  to  him  in  a  vision  at  the  time  of  his  conversion.  That 
he  and  his  brethren — whose  evidence  Paul  classes  with  his 
own — really  believed  that  Christ  had  risen  is  unquestionable  ; 
but  that  they  had  any  proof  of  it  except  such  ecstatic  visions 
as  those  with  which  religious  history  has  made  us  familiar 
cannot  be  shown  from  Paul’s  writings. 

Well,  Sir,  I  sent  a  brief  statement  of  these  facts  to  the  editor 
of  the  Academy^  and  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  see  that  his 
journal  bad  misled  its  readers  on  a  very  important  subject,  and 
perhaps  thank  me  for  suggesting  the  obvious  correction. 

My  note  was  declined  on  the  ground  that  the  Academy  must 
be  secured  from  theological  controversy. 

Whereon  this  problem  arose;— How  is  it  that  a  literary 
paper  should  be  theological  enough  to  print  a  pious  figment  in 
the  interest  of  one  side,  but  too  untheological  to  print  its  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  interest  of  the  other  side  ? 

Having  pondered  this  little  problem,  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
its  solution  would  explain  the  entire  evolution  of  supernatural 
religion.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.. 

Moncure  D.  Conway. 


pressed  its  opinion  very  reely  of  .Judge  Barnard,  and  that 
eminent  man  issued  a  warrant  for  Mr.  Greeley’s  apprehension. 
The  warrant  was  served  on  Mr.  Greeley,  who  simply  refused 
to  attend  to  it,  but  sent  his  attorney  down  to  Court  to  say 
that  the  Tribvne  had  only  discharged  a  public  duty.  Finding 
Mr.  Greeley  show  fight,  Barnard  tried  to  back  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  expressed  himself  willing  to  accept  an  apology. 
Mr.  Greeley’s  attorney,  however,  refused  to  offer  even  a  retrac¬ 
tation,  and  Barnard,  afraid  to  face  the  New  York  Press, 
was  content  to  let  the  whole  matter  ignoininiously  drop.  The 
law  of  libel  in  the  State  of  New  York  is,  for  Press  purposes, 
equally  powerless.  Theoreticallv,  it  is  identical  with  our  own 
Common  Law  upon  the  same  sulyect;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
an  action  for  libel  against  a  paper  is  a  thing  that  is  never  even 
attempted,  and  the  I’ress  is  completely  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  a  newspaper  proprie¬ 
tor  will  always  do  his  best  to  give  his  readers  what  they  want, 
and  when  we  consider  how  keenly  the  English  public  always 
interests  itself  in  any  great  scandal,  we  shall  probably  see  no 
reason  to  regret  the  stringent  condition  of  our  own  law.  Women 
have  a  perhaps  not  unnatural  curiosity  to  know  the  exact  de¬ 
tails  of  any  case  which  is  prim d  facie  unfit  for  their  considera¬ 
tion,  and  men  are  fond  of  anything  which  gives  them  occasion 
of  making  questionable  jokes,  and  of  demonstrating  to  their  own 
satisfaction  how  much  more  wise  and  prudent  they  themselves 
are  than  their  fellows.  Newspaper  proprietors  are  well  aware 
of  these  amiable  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  there  is 
not  a  daily  paper  in  London  but  would,  if  it  could,  deal  with 
the  Bnker-Dickinson  ca.se  exactly  as  the  Neio  York 
Herald  has  dealt  with  Tilton  v,  Beecher.  Fortunately, 
iuch  a  course  is  too  dangerou.s  to  be  attempted,  and 
the  public  has  consequently  to  rest  content  with  verbatim 
reports  of  the  proceedings  before  the  magistrates,  together 
with  what  may  be  called  “  allusive  ”  leaders,  and  such  stray 
morsels  of  detail  ns  are  furnished  by  the  Timaf  reporter’s 
description  of  Miss  Dickinson  ns  “an  exceedingly  ladylike 
girl.”  An  exception  to  this  laudable  reticence  is,  of  course,  to 
be  found  in  the  World,  The  World — amongst  other  items  of 
interesting  intelligence,  such  as  that  one  of  the  clubs  “  is  in 
difficulties,  and  a  whip  has  been  called  for,”  and  that  at 
another  a  man  has  been  “cleared  out  of  .*10,000/.” — is  enabled 
to  inform  its  readers  that  “  f»)r  especial  reasons,  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  shake  the  evidence  of  the  pro.secutrix  in  the 
railway  scandal  casw.”  For  retailing  tittle-tattle  of  this  kind 
men  have  before  now  been  kicked  out  of  more  than  one 
ly>ndon  club,  and  notably  out  of  the  Garrick.  Whether  the 
gentleman  who  signs  himself  “  .V tins  ”  belongs  to  a  respectable 
club  or  not,  is  a  matter  at  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  guess.; 
but  his  piece  of  Smalltalk  about  “the  railway  scandal  case  ” 
is  very  much  the  kind  of  thing  that  is,  we  believe,  to  be  picked 
up  at  those  third-rate  and  somewhat  disreputable  pot-houses 
w’hich  infest  the  outlying  parts  of  Regent  Street  and  the 
Strand.  It  pleased  the  World  last  week  to  attack  its 
contemporar}',  I'anity  Faivy  f«>r  its  belief  that  life  is  made  up 
of  “petty  scandals,”  such  as  stories  about  one  club  being 
bankrupt,  and  another  allowing  high  play.  The  advice  of 
which  It  delivered  itself  on  this  occasion  was  really  admirable. 
“  No  man,”  it  pointed  out,  “  is  so  humble  ais  to  be  wholly 
without  responsibilitv.  The  meanest  loiterer  in  the  streets 
may  overhear  words  he  ought  not  to  tell,  and  witness  sights  he 
has  no  business  to  report.  It  is  a  poor  disguise  to  prattle 
of  things  that  ought  not  to  be  reported  under  the  pretence  of 
chiding  society  for  its  sins.”  Whether  the  statement  which 
“Atlas  ”  professes  to  have  “  heard  ”  about  the  railway  scandal 
case  is  true  or  not — whether  he  heard  it  or  invented  it — 
it  is  certainly  ns  disreputable  a  piece  of  petty  scandal  ns  any 
which  has  ever  bt‘en  given  to  the  public,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  when  such  a  case  as  the  present  occurs,  whether  the 
Irorld,  with  its  little  bits  of  gossip  or  the  Police  Neics  with  its 
suggestive  illustrations,  is  the  worst  offender  against  decency 
and  good  taste.  The  daily  papers,  fortunately,  have  the  fear  of 
the  law  of  libel  before  their  eves.  No  one,  Lowever,  except  a 
certain  very  ill-advised  money-lender,  has  ever  thought  it  worth 
while  to  bring  an  action  against  the  World,  which,  if  it  were 
only  to  amalgamate  itself  with  the  Police  News,  would  not 
make  at  all  a  bad  reproduction  of  the  New  York  Sunday 
Mercury  and  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  treat  “  the  railway 
scandal  case  ”  with  all  the  vivacity  that  usually  characterises 
that  admirably-conducted  American  family  paper. 


‘  PILGRIM-MEMORIES. 

MR.  buckle’s  theory  OF  MORAL  FORCES. 

Sir, — In  your  able  review,  in  last  Saturday’s  Examiner^  of 
my  ‘  Pilgrim-Memories,’  there  occurs  a  sentence  which,  as  it 
conveys  an  erroneous  impression  on  a  rather  important  subject, 
I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  correct.  The  sentence  I  refer 
to  is : — 

Another  point,  on  which  they  parted  after  considerable  debate 
mutually  unconvinced,  was  the  value  that  must  be  attributed  to 
Moral  Forces  in  the  development  of  Humanity.  Mr.  Buckle  held  that 
no  groat  change  has  ever  been  effected  in  the  sentiments  of  a  large 
section  of  mankind  without  a  preceding  intellectual  change. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Ruckle  expressed 
in  his  ‘  History  of  Civilisation.’  But  I  think  it  due  to  his 
memory  to  say  that  the  serious  consideration  which,  in  the 
birth -countries  of  Christianity,  he  was  led  to  give  to  the  origin 
of  the  three  great  moral  religions  of  Buddhism,  Christianity, 
and  Islamism,  made  him  waver  very  much  in  his  conviction  of 
the  general  truth  of  his  proposition  as  to  the  inefficacy  of  Moral 
Forces  as  historical  causes.  Thus,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
(as,  for  instance,  p.  199),  Mr.  Buckle  said  that  he  “  might 
almost  say  he  should  be  glad  to  find  the  non-effect  of  moral 
agencies  in  historical  phenomena  disproved.”  And,  ns  I  have 
also  noted  (pp.  .398,  399),  “Mr.  Buckle,  with  the  magnanimity 
which  in  all  intellectual  matters  characterised  him,  urged  ’’ 
me  to  what,  if  successful,  would  be  the  most  obvious  disproof 
of  his  theory  as  to  Moral  Forces — namelv,  “  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  or  place  of  Christianity  as  deducible 
from  a  great  Law  of  Iiuman  Development,  which  shows  a 
moral  revolution  to  be  the  midstage  in  the  history  of  the 
intellectual  conceptions  of  Humanity,  and  shows,  therefore, 
a  moral  revolution  to  have  been  the  preparation  for,  and  pro¬ 
paedeutic  to,  higher  intellectual  conceptions.”  Let  it  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  imagined  that,  in  stating  this,  1  am  claiming  any  victory 
over  Mr.  Buckle.  I  think  I  can  truly  say  that  on  neither  side 


COliRESPONDENCE, 


‘  SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION,  AND  HOW  IT  IS  “  NATURALLY 

SELECTED.” 

Sir, — In  the  Academy  of  June  19  there  was  included  under 
its  editorial  “  Notes  and  News  ”  nearly  a  column  concerning 
the  sixth  edition  of  ‘  Supernatural  Religion.’  In  that  criti¬ 
cal  note  occurred  the  following  sentence ; — “  Nothing  is  said, 
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was  there  anything  of  the  petty  spirit  that  strives  merely  for 
the  triumph  of  one’s  personal  opinions,  rather  than  for  their 
correction  and  enlargement.  And,  as  I  have  pointed  out  at 
some  length,  if  Mr.  Buckle  was  latterly  inclined  to  agree  with 
me  in  thinking  that  his  proposition  as  to  Moral  Forces  could 
not  be  made  one  of  the  bases  of  a  general  history  of  Civilisa¬ 
tion,  I,  on  my  part,  was  fully  prepared  to  defend  his  disregard 
of  these  forces  in  the  treatment  of  that  later  period  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Civilisation  which  was  the  main  subject  of  his  book. 
(Compare  p.  439  and  pp.  470-73.) 

Permit  me  to  add,  for  the  beaefit  of  those  very  superficial 
thinkers,  as  I  must  take  leave  to  consider  them,  who  declare, 
like  some  of  my  critics,  that  they  always  thought  Mr. 
Buckle’s  a  preposterously  absurd  proposition,  and  therefore 
fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  again  assailing  it,”  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  Moral  Forces  involves 
nothing  less  than  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the  true 
conception  and  definition  of  the  internal  element  in  causation, 
and  that  upon  this  depends  the  reconciliation  of  idealism  and 
materialism,  and  hence  the  construction  of  a  true  Synthetic 
Philosophy.  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie. 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  June  29,  1875. 


ANTI- SABBATARIAN  TACTICS. 

Sir, — In  my  letter,  in  the  Examiner  of  June  19, 1  said  the 
action  against  the  Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People  in  1808 
signally  failed.  To  this  Mr.  Ilolyoake  asks,  **  Where  was  the 
failure  of  the  prosecution  ?  ”  and  he  further  says,  “  When  the 
public  hear  ot  triumphs  which  are  now  to  them  they  are  infi¬ 
nitely  interested  by  learning  the  details.”  With  your  per¬ 
mission  1  will  give  these  details,  which  1  had  fancied  were 
well  in  the  memory  of  all  who  watched  with  any  interest  the 
proceedings  of  the  case. 

The  Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People  were  first  commenced 
on  January  7,  1806,  with  a  discourse  by  Professor  Huxley, 
followed  by  selections  of  sacred  music.  In  considering  this 
case  it  is  important  we  should  remember  that  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  promoters  was  a  religious  one,  they  going  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  the  listening  to  discourses  on  science 
and  the  wonders  of  the  universe  would  produce  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  “  a  reverence  and  love  of  the  Deity.’*  Three 
other  lectures  followed  that  of  Professor  Huxley,  respectively 
by  Sir  John  Bowring,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  Dr.  Hodgson.  Two 
others  were  to  have  been  given,  but,  as  Mr.  Holyoake  says, 
^  Mr.  Baxter  stopped  the  lectures.”  But  how  P  By  course  of 
law  P  Certainly  not.  The  lectures  were  stopped  by  intimida¬ 
tion  of  the  lessee  of  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  by  Mr.  Baxter  and  the 
Lord’s  Day  Society;  the  lessee  thus  frightened  refusing  to 
grant  the  use  of  the  hall  for  the  purpose.  The  hall  was  never 
closed  as  a  disorderly  house.”  The  threatened  prosecution, 
however,  not  taking  place  the  lessee  regained  confidence,  and 
the  Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People  were  again  conducted  in 
St.  Martin’s  Hall  from  January  13  to  March  17,  1867.  It 
was  not  till  March  7  in  this  year  that  the  Sabbatarian  tactics 
were  practically  entered  upon,  and  the  prosecution  came  before 
Sir  Thomas  Henry,  at  Bow  Street,  when  it  was  agreed  to  have 
a  case  stated  for  a  superior  Court.  The  case  came  on  for  argu¬ 
ment  on  June  20, 18w,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Willes  and  Mr..  Justice  Byles;  but  the  learned 
Judges  preferring  to  defer  judgment  the  case  was  not  settled 
till  November  19,  when  judgment  was  given  for  the  defend¬ 
ants.  The  promoters  of  the  Sund^  Evenings  for  the  People 
celebrated  “  their  triumph  ”  at  the  Freemasons’  Hall. 

As  to  how  the  Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People  are  con¬ 
ducted,”  and  “  who  pays  for  them,”  I  con  only  say  they  are 
claimed  to  be  conducted  now  as  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  and  as 
was  the  case  then.  So  far  as  the  receipts  do  not  meet  the 
e;cpenditure,  it  is  made  up  by  subscriptions.  No  change  has 
been  made  in  the  “  music  which  used  to  accompany  them.” 
(I  do  not  speak  as  to  the  rendering  of  the  music.)  The  only 
change  in  the  arrangements  1  know  of  is,  that  no  free  admis¬ 
sion  is  now  given,  as  was  the  case  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall.  The 
position  taken  up  by  the  members  of  the  Association  having 
charge  of  these  services,  in  calling  themselves  “Recreative 
Religionists,”  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  all  the  friends  of  the 
movement,  and  a  broader  platform  was  set  up  in  1809,  when 
the  Sunday  Lecture  Society  was  established  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern  on  November  25,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Huxley ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  lectures  of  this  Society 
would  be  stopped  by  the  logical  application  of  21  George  III., 
seeing  that  the  Society  does  not  in  any  way  claim  to  be  a 
religious  body. 

In  1868  public  opinion  was  well  expressed,  and  at  the  large 
meeting  in  St  James’s  Hall  the  action  of  the  Lord’s  Day 
Society  in  seeking  to  suppress  the  Sunday  Evenings  for  the 
People  “  by  the  use  of  the  most  ofl’ensive  means  provided  by  an 
obsolete  Act”  was  strongly  condemned.  The  quotation  is 
from  one  of  the  resolutions  passed.  If  such  Sabbatarian  tactics 


are  to  be  condemned  when  used  by  Sabbatarians  themselves, 
how  much  more'should  they  be  discountenanced  when  used  by 
Anti-Sabbatarians  P  Fancy  some  enthusiastic  teetotaller 
adopting  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  and  the 
Council  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  turning  licensed 
victuallers  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  drunkards  till 
they  should  become  sucn  a  nuisance  that  the  Permissive  Bill 
might  be  thankfully  received  from  the  witty  member  for 
Carlisle.  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Mark  H.  JimoE. 

The  Elm  Farm,  Worcester  Road, 

Surrey,  June  29,  1875. 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Minutes  op  a  Meeting  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
June  23,  1875.  Present : — The  Right  Hon.  E.  P.  Bouverie, 
in  the  chair,  and  the  following  Alembers  of  Parliament : — 
Right  Hon.  H.  C.  Childers,  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph  Churchill,  Hon.  £.  Stanhope,  Mr.  Bentinck,  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Hayter,  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
Sir  Henry  James,  Mr.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Leatham,  Mr. 
Merewether,  Mr.  Newdegate,  Mr.  Raikes,  Mr.  de  Rothschild, 
Mr.  Scourfield,  Mr.  Whitbread.  Resolved — I.  “  That  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Peers,  Members  of  Parliament,  and  other  influential 
men  be  organised  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  Franchise,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  for  the  extension 
of  the  Parliamentary  Suflrage  to  Women.”  II.  “  That  Mr. 
E.  P.  Bouverie  be  requested  to  act  as  chairman,  and  Lord 
Claud  John  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Kay-Shuttleworth  as  Honorary 
Secretaries.”  The  following  members  have  since  joined  those 
named  above: — Lord  Elcho,  Right  Hon.  E.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen,  Right  Hun.  J.  R.  Mowbray,  Sir  Thomas  Bazley, 
Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  Colonel  Kingscote. 

Thank  God !  there  are  patriots  still  left  in  our  land 
For  the  honour  and  rights  of  Old  England  to  stand ; 

Though  the  sisters  may  shriek,  and  the  spinsters  may  squall. 
That  patriot  band  is  a  match  for  them  all. 

The  women  may  argue,  and  talk,  and  debate. 

But  they  ne’er  shall  lay  hands  on  the  ark  of  the  State ; 

Away  with  your  Ashworths,  and  Beckers,  and  Garretts, 

Who  flock  to  their  meetings  and  chatter  like  parrots ; 

Their  tongues  may  be  long,  and  their  wits  may  be  keen  : 

We  heed  not  their  impotent  twaddle  and  spleen. 

And  mark — to  the  rally,  how  flock  the  great  names. 

There’s  Leatham,  and  Childers,  and  great  Henry  James; 

Even  Bouverie  once  more  to  the  conflict  descends 
To  aid  and  to  counsel  his  Liberal  friends. 

Who,  supported  by  Chaplin  and  worthy  Lord  Claud, 

.Are  preparing  to  scatter  their  missiles  abroad. 

And  who  meet  every  night  in  some  dark  secret  den 
To  plan  and  devise  the  “  protection  of  men.” 

And  soon  from  the  depths  of  their  secret  retreat. 

Their  drums  and  their  trumpets  to  battle  will  beat, 

And  Shuttleworth’s  forces  will  take  a  bold  stand 
To  beat  back  the  hordes  who  are  threatening  our  land. 

Those  women,  presumptuous,  and  reckless,  and  vain. 

Who  seek  equm  rights  with  our  freemen  to  gain. 

Who  dare  to  seek  votes,  oh !  most  truculent  dames! 

Who  knows — they  might  vote  against  Leatham  and  James! 
And  swift  our  dear  land  to  perdition  would  roll. 

If  those  Liberal  leaders  were  last  on  the  poll. 

Then  down  with  the  women !  again  we  exclaim. 

Lead  your  forces  to  triumph,  and  put  them  to  shame ! 

Let  drunkards  remain  on  the  register  still ; 

Thieves,  blackguards,  and  ruffians  may  vote  if  they  will ; 

The  serf  of  the  landlord,  the  slave  of  the  bo'v^l, 

Swe^s,  scoundrels  and  ruffians  may  rush  to  the  poll  t 
But  England’s  destruction  that  day  will  denote. 

When  a  woman  shall  first  be  permitted  to  vote ! 

They  are  “manly,”  indeed,  are  James,  Chaplin,  and  Leatham. 
Why  this  fear  then  of  all  those  so  greatly  beneath  them  P 
I’ve  heard  when  dark  clouds  are  obscuring  the  light. 

And  the  churchyard  lies  drear  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 

That,  cheerfully  whisttingj  a  lad  will  pass  on. 

To  keep  up  the  courage  which  else  might  have  gone. 

Don’t  you  think  they  are  whistlingf  these  Leathams  and 
Lords, 

With  their  fierce  resolutions  and  eloquent  words  P 
Well,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  whistle  or  shriek ; 

No  matter  how  much  they  may  write  or  may  speak. 

In  vain  is  their  talking,  haranguing'  or  writing ; 

In  vain  is  their  shouting  and  shrieking  and  fighting — 

When  ceased  has  the  tumult,  the  smoke  and  the  din, 

In  the  end  it  is  certain  the  women  will  win, 

And  the  “  patriots  ”  be  forced  to  sing  sadly  and  small 
That  “  Hat  Justitia  is  best  after  all !  '* 
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facts  they  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  combining  with  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  phenomena  motives  and  principles  of  conduct  so  familiar 
that  their  use  of  them  as  premisses  in  their  argument  escapes  their 
notice ;  they  employ,  that  is  to  say,  quite  unconsciously  to  them¬ 
selves,  their  knowledge  of  human  nature  or  of  physical  or  political 
conditions  as  a  guide  in  their  interpretation  of  the  facts  supplied  to 
them  by  the  statistician,  and  by  this  means  no  doubt  conclusions 
more  or  less  important  are  sometimes  arrived  at ;  but  then  this  is 
not  to  reason  inductively  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  expression,  but, 
so  far  as  such  reasoning  admits  of  logical  analysis,  to  combine  the 
two  processes  of  induction  and  deduction.  It  so  happens,  however, 
that  the  deductive  portion  of  the  operation,  resting  as  it  does 
on  familiar  assumptions  of  which  no  proof  is  given  or  n^ed,  escapes 
notice,  while  the  inductive,  which  generally  has  to  deal  with  new 
and  perhaps  striking  facts,  strongly  arrests  attention  ;  and  the 
opinion  thus  gains  ground  that  purely  inductive  reasoning  suffices 
for  the  establishment  of  truths  which  are  really  reached  by  a  very 
different  path. 

Having  thus  warned  his  readers  against  the  notion 
that  political  economy  is  a  science  which  ascertains  the 
laws  of  wealth  by  inductive  reasoning  from  statistical 
facts,  Mr.  Cairnes  does  not  omit  to  point  out  what  is 
the  true  use  of  statistics  in  economic  research.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  rash  to  infer  from  the  quotation 
we  have  just  given  that  he  undervalues  the  utility  of 
statistical  information.  The  study  of  the  statistical 
facts  of  wealth  should  be  used  by  the  economist  as  a 
substitute  for  experiment.  He  is  unable  to  bring  his 
reasoning  to  the  test  of  actual  experiment,  but  he  can 
compare  the  conclusions  which  he  deduces  from 
economic  principles  with  the  facts  as  they  exist  in 
reality,  and  in  this  way  he  can  check  and  verify  the 
accuracy  of  his  reasoning.  He  is  also  frequently 
enabled  by  the  same  expedient  to  discover  the  influence 
of  counteracting  and  disturbing  causes  which  modify 
the  actual  course  of  events.  Mr.  Caimes  has  himself 
given  many  examples  of  the  profitable  use  of  statistics 
in  checking  and  corroborating  economic  conclusions, 
as  every  one  will  remember  who  has  read  his  essays  on 
the  Gold  Question ;  and  he  points  out  in  the  present 
volume  that  Malthus  used  statistical  information  in  the 
same  manner  in  connection  with  his  theory  of  popula¬ 
tion.  This  theory,  arrived  at  deductively  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  nature  and  force  of  a  known  principle 
of  human  nature,  was  corroborated  by  a  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  actual  condition  of  various  countries 
and  the  checks  on  population  in  operation  therein. 

In  the  manner  just  indicated  Mr.  Caimes  gives  ex¬ 
amples  to  the  student  of  the  real  value  of  statistics  in 
economic  investigations,  whilst  cautioning  him  against 
the  fallacy  that  any  profitable  use  can  be  made  of  them 
except  in  connection  with  deductive  ratiocination. 

The  chapter  on  definition  gives  the  same  sort  of  help 
to  the  student.  As  the  title  of  the  chapter  indicates,  it 
shows  “  the  Place  and  Purpose  of  Definition  in  Political 
Economy.”  There  are  writers  who,  sharing  to  some 
extent  the  verbal  bondage  of  the  old  schoolmen,  con¬ 
tend  that  political  economy  should  be,  so  to  speak, 
built  up  on  definitions.  The  first  endeavour  of  the 
student,  according  to  this  view,  should  be  to  define 
wealth,  and  he  should  proceed  by  classifying  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  wealth,  and  by  giving  an  exact  definition  of 
the  economic  terms  used  to  describe  them.  It  is  often 
thrown  out  as  a  stigma  against  the  claim  of  political 
economy  to  be  considered  a  science  that  at  present  its 
nomenclature  has  not  in  many  important  respects 
attained  scientific  precision.  But  the  reason  of  this 
Mr.  Caimes  renders  sufficiently  obvious.  Elaborate 
definition  cannot  precede  knowledge ;  it  is  more  a  con¬ 
sequence  than  a  cause  of  extended  knowledge. 

It  is  not  only  for  the  most  part  (in  the  early  staj^es  of  investiga¬ 
tion)  labour  thrown  away,  as  subsequent  inquiry  will  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  furnish  reasons  for  largely  modifying  the  earlier  classifications, 
however  ^refully  drawn  up,  but  ...  it  may  even  act  as  a 
positive  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  by  giving  an  arti¬ 
ficial  rigidity  to  nomenclature  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  important 
that  it  should  be  fiezible  and  elastic. 

The  use  of  a  strictly  scientific  nomenclature  is  that  of  a 
scaffolding  rather  than  that  of  a  foundation  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  structure. 

We  have  contented  ourselves  in  these  remarks  with  a 
brief  indication  of  the  method  in  which  this  book  teaches 
the  learner  how  to  approach  the  problems  of  political 
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PROFESSOR  CAIRNES  ON  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

Tht  Character  and  Lofjxcal  Method  of  Political  Economy.  By  J. 
£.  Cairnes,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  College,  London.  London :  Macmillan  and 
Co.  1876. 

Mr.  Caimes  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  political  economy  in  bringing  out  a  second  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition  of  this  remarkable  work.  The 
present  volume  has  received  so  many  and  such  valuable 
additions  that  it  will  be  read  with  almost  as  much  in¬ 
terest  as  if  it  were  an  entirely  new  work.  The  general 
purpose  of  the  book,  which  is  to  show  that  the  deductive 
method  is  that  which  should  be  adopted  in  the  pursuit 
of  economic  investigations,  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Cairnes 
in  a  most  masterly  and  conclusive  manner.  The  reason¬ 
ing  on  which  Mr.  Caimes  bases  his  argument,  and  the 
numerous  illustrations  he  adduces  in  support  of  it,  are 
of  such  a  character  as  to  render  the  position  he  defends 
entirely  impregnable.  To  appreciate  fully  the  strength 
of  his  position  the  book  itself  must  be  studied,  and  it 
will  well  repay  the  most  careful  perusal.  In  building  up 
his  fortifications  Mr.  Caimes  gives  the  student  so  many 
useful  hints  as  to  the  instruments  he  should  use,  and  when 
to  use  them,  in  pursuing  economical  investigations,  that 
the  book  will  bo  of  quite  exceptional  value.  There  is  no 
instmetion  more  important  to  the  student  of  political 
economy  than  that  given  him  by  one  who  can  tell  him 
the  sort  of  value  that  ho  should  attach,  for  instance,  to 
statistical  information,  the  time  in  the  process  of  his 
investigations  when  he  ought  to  avail  himself  of  it,  and 
the  worthless  nature  of  it  unless  it  is  used  under  certain 
conditions.  There  is  no  political  economist  who  knows 
better  than  !Mr.  Cairnes  the  value  of  the  various  instru¬ 
ments  used  in  economic  inquiry,  and  in  this  book  he 
imparts  much  of  this  knowl^ge  to  every  student  of  the 
science.  We  take,  for  instance,  his  remarks  on  the  true 
use  of  statistics  in  economic  investigations,  and  again, 
his  chapter,  which  is  one  of  the  entirely  new  portions  of 
the  present  volume,  “  On  the  Place  and  Purpose  of 
Definition  in  Political  Economy.” 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  statistics  in  economic 
investigation,  a  common  opinion  prevails  that  statistics 
are  of  the  very  essence  of  economic  research.  A  poli¬ 
tical  economist  exists,  in  the  vague  haze  of  popular 
imapination,  as  a  creature  whose  meat  and  drink  are 
statistics.  Like  the  politician  who  “  passes  bread-and- 
butter  in  committee  of  supply,”  the  economist  is  sup- 
}K)sed  to  bo  a  sort  of  dried  preparation  of  statistical 
information.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  student 
of  political  economy  should  commence  by  filling  his 
mind  with  statistical  information.  A  page  of  the 
‘  Statistical  Abstract  ’  is  believed  to  bo  of  more  practical 
value  to  him  than  any  amount  of  general  reasoning.  He 
is  recommended  to  commence  his  labours  by  collecting 
and  classifying  all  the  facts  he  can  obtain  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  wages,  prices,  profits,  exports,  imports, 
Ac. ;  and  having  thus  obtain^  as  full  a  possession  as 
possible  of  the  facts  of  wealth,  to  proceed  by  induction 
to  the  causes  and  laws  which  govern  them.  Such  a 
method  of  pursuing  economic  investigations  Mr.  Caimes 
characterises  as  utterly  futile  and  necessarily  impotent, 
and  in  a  masterly  passage  shows  that  the  complexity  of 
economic  problems,  the  multifarious  nature  of  the 
causes  in  operation  to  produce  the  simplest  economic 
phenomenon,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  economist 
is,  from  the  nature  of  his  investigations,  entirely  unable 
to  bring  his  inductions  to  the  test  of  direct  experiment, 
combine  to  render  the  attempt  to  reason  upwards,  by  a 
pure  induction  from  the  facts  of  wealth  to  the  laws 
which  govern  it,  necessarily  a  complete  and  hopeless 
failure. 

Beyond  the  merest  empirical  generalisations  advance  from  such 
data  is  plainly  impossible.  No  economic  or  social  truth  meriting 
the  name  of  scientific  ever  has  been  discovered  by  such  means,  and 
it  may  be  safely  assert e<l  none  ever  will  be.  What  leads  people  to 
inu-^lno  the  contrary  is  that  in  their  reasoning  on  social  and  political 
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economy.  The  passages  to  which  we  have  drawn  at¬ 
tention  are  not,  however,  the  most  important  in  the 
volume ;  they  are  rather  in  harmonious  subordination 
to  its  principal  theme — namely,  the  suitability — the  ex¬ 
clusive  suitability— -of  the  deductive  method  to  econo¬ 
mic  investigation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
readers  of  the  book  will  appreciate  as  it  deserves  the 
power  with  which  this  theme  is  worked  out.  Within 
the  limits  of  a  review  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
it.  We  therefore  conclude  by  once  more  most  heartily 
recommending  this  book  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  economic  science. 


MR.  CLODD’S  CHILDHOOD  OF  RELIGIONS. 

The  Childhood  of  Rdigions ;  embracing  a  Simple  Account  of  the 
Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths  and  L^ende.  By  Edward  Clodd, 
F.B.A.S.  London:  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  187^. 

Mr.  Clodd’s  survey  of  the  great  book-religions  of  the 
world  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  many  readers 
of  his  delightful  essay  on  the  *  Childhood  of  the  World,’ 
to  which  valuable  work  it  is  in  a  manner  supplementary. 
His  language  is  simple,  clear,  and  impressive.  His 
faculty  of  disentangling  complicated  masses  of  detail, 
and  compressing  much  information  into  small  space, 
with  such  felicitous  arrangement  and  expression  as 
never  to  overtax  the  attention  or  abate  the  interest  of 
the  reader,  is  very  remarkable.  The  modesty  and 
earnestness  of  his  tone  ought  to  go  for  towards  disarm¬ 
ing  prejudice  and  fascinating  even  the  orthodox,  who 
are  generally  credited  with  an  unreasoning  aversion  to 
the  scientific  study  of  mythologies  and  religions. 

There  is  of  course  little  original  matter  in  a  book 
which  professes  to  make  the  results  of  a  vast  range  of 
research  and  discovery  intelligible  to  the  young ;  but 
for  all  that  the  form  and  style  are  likely  to  give  it 
considerable  influence  in  moulding  adult  thought  and 
directing  adult  study.  “  This  book,”  says  Mr.  Clodd, 
“  is  only  a  key  to  unlock  the  door  to  a  gallery  of  wonders 
where  you  will  find  more  learned  and  sure  guides  to 
point  the  way.”  Even  taking  this  humble  estimate  for 
granted,  the  satisfactory  performance  of  such  a  function 
is  highly  important. 

The  school  of  comparative  mythologists  to  which  Mr. 
Clodd  belongs  would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  in 
the  scientific  study  of  religions  the  central  dogma  of 
natural  religion  should  not  be  assumed  to  be  latent  in 
all  ancient  varieties  of  worship. 

I  allude  of  course  to  the  doctrine  of  the  existence 
of  a  first  cause,  the  truth  of  which  is  not  disputed  ;  but 
I  do  deny  the  existence  of  any  trustworthy  evidence 
that  any  early  religions  in  their  simplest  form  (except 
the  Zoroastrian  and  Judaic — both  comparatively  late 
developments),  were  the  imperfect  expression  of  a  vague 
longing  for  the  one  God.  Mr.  Clodd  tells  us  that  “  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  fact  of  earth,  sea  and  sky,  man 
has  seen  a  greater  fact  than  they,  even  a  Cause  without 
whom  they  had  never  been.” 

Until  philosophic  speculation  disturbed  their  content¬ 
ment  men  seem  to  ^ve  accepted  heaven  and  earth  as 
ultimate  facts ;  and  they  roughly  expressed  this  belief 
by  the  phrases  “father  sky,”  “mother  earth.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  Muller’s  ingenious  conceit  that  Dyaus  pitar, 
Zfu  TTarepf  Jupiter,  were  “  names  given  to  the  unknown 
God  ”  equivalent  to  “  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven  ” 
(quoted  ch.  vi.  pp.  89-91),  is  pretty  no  doubt,  but,  like  a 
large  percental  of  his  ‘  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Religion,’  eminently  unscientific.  Myth-making  man 
did  not  regard  the  conscious  element  attributed  to 
objects — even  when  he  had  in  thought  separated  it  from 
the  phenomenal  element — as  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
several  objects.  It  was  not  until  anthropomorphism  had 
partly  ol^ured  the  original  simple  conception,  and 
attributes  not  immediately  suggested  by  nor  suggesting 
the  natural  object  had  accumulated  round  the  personifi¬ 
cation  thereof,  that  the  deity  of  a  natural  object  came 
to  be  spoken  of  as  its  cause.  “  King  Varuna  ”  has 
developed  vastly  from  the  simple  personification  of  the 
sky  when  it  is  said  of  him  by  the  Vedic  poet,  “  He  lifted 


up  on  high  the  bright  and  glorious  heaven ;  he  stretched 
out  apart  the  starry  sky  and  the  earth  ”  (ch.  vii.  p.  147). 
The  notion  that  our  Aryan  forefathers  worshipped  the 
sky  “  as  an  indication  of  the  Divine  ”  or  as  “  an  emblem,” 
is  evolved  out  of  Professor  Max  Muller’s  preconceptions ; 
but  has  no  historical  basis.  Fortunately  the  erroneous 
interpretation  of  facts  against  which  this  protest  is  made 
does  not  materially  affect  Mr.  Clodd’s  work,  nor  does 
it  in  the  least  prevent  either  him,  or  Professor  Max 
Muller  from  putting  before  us  fearlessly  and  honestly 
the  materials  out  of  which  a  sound  science  of  religions 
may  be  constructed.  Perhaps  the  slight  deviation  from 
the  hard  path  of  inexorable  science  which  imputes  an 
exaggerated  sublimity  to  ancient  thought  is  of  positive 
advantage  in  the  present  state  of  opinion.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  Mr.  Clodd  will  find  many  readers  amongst 
those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  Judaism 
and  Christianity  as  mi  generis  both  as  to  credentials  and 
moral  elevation.  The  shock  attending  the  dissipation  of 
this  illusion  is  perhaps  mitigated  by  the  mild  levelling 
up  of  Natural- Religfionists.  Upon  the  abandonment  of 
the  distinction  between  divine  and  human  doctrine,  it  is 
a  consolation  to  imagine  that  all  human  beliefs  have 
consciously  or  unconsciously  aspired  to  the  Divine  Ideal. 
The  illustration  of  this  hypothesis  is  Mr.  Clodd’s  main 
purpose. 

It  is  eminently  charitable,  too,  to  pronounce  that  a 
popular  religion  must  have  some  truth  in  it — (page  9) 
— a  sentiment  which  receives  the  sanction  of  no  less  an 
authority  than  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The  paradox  is 
maintained  by  the  transparent  device  of  stripping  off 
all  the  distinctively  religious  elements  of  a  system,  and 
calling  the  residuum  “  religious.”  Yet  those  who  argue 
thus  would  never  think  of  calling  the  principle  of  con¬ 
tradiction  a  geometrical  or  chemical  truth. 

Mr.  Clodd  in  his  first  four  chapters  recounts  the  various 
theories  concerning  the  creation  which  have  passed  cur¬ 
rent,  including  a  modified  form  of  the  Nebular  Hypo¬ 
thesis,  the  two  accounts  given  in  Genesis  i.  and  ii.,  the 
Babylonian,  Hindu,  Scandinavian  legends,  &c.,  and  the 
Greek  legend  from  the  Theogony.  It  ought  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  original  Greek  myth  seems  to  have  been 
adulterated  with  Orphic  or  even  philosophic  elements 
in  the  Theogonic  form,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  ques¬ 
tionable.  In  the  fifth  chapter  we  have  in  vigorous 
outline  the  arguments  for  the  antiquity  of  man.  Then 
comes  a  long  chapter  on  the  Aryan  nations  and  their 
myths  and  folk-lore.  This  subject  has  been  so 
thoroughly  discussed  that  comment  is  superfluous ;  but 
I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  origin  of  “  The  House 
that  Jack  Built  — 

There  is  a  poem  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Passover  Services 
used  by  the  Jews,  which  some  amone  them  regard  as  a  parable  of 
the  past  and  future  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  contains  ten  verses,  each 
ending  with  the  refrain,  “  A  kid,  a  kid.”  ....  After  telling  how 
a  cat  came  and  ate  the  kid,  and  a  dog  came  and  bit  the  cat,  and  a 
staff  came  and  beat  the  dog,  and  so  on,  it  concludes  thus  : — 

.  Then  came  the  Holy  one,  blessed  be  He, 

And  killed  the  Angel  of  Death, 

That  killed  the  butcher, 

That  slew  the  ox. 

That  drank  the  water, 

That  quenched  the  fire. 

That  burned  the  staff. 

That  beat  the  dog. 

That  bit  the  cat. 

That  ate  the  kid 
That  my  father  bought 
For  two  pieces  of  money : 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

Mr.  Clodd  repeats  Professor  Max  Muller’s  very 
doubtful  assertion  that  Kronos  meant  time.  We  prefer 
Curtins’  reference  to  the  root  kar,  to  make. 

The  six  chapters  devoted  respectively  to  Hindu  reli¬ 
gions,  Zoroastrianism,  Buddhism,  Chinese  and  Semitic 
religions,  and  Islam,  are  full  of  interest,  and  the  design 
of  representing  the  salient  features — especially  the  good 
points  of  the  different  systems — is  well  carried  out. 
Yet  the  claims  of  the  subject  and  the  charms  of  Mr. 
Clodd’s  manner  of  handling  it,  make  us  feel  that  his 
account  is  brief  to  a  fault.  Few  will  rise  from  the 
perusal  thereof  without  an  appetite  for  more  detailed 
information  on  topics  so  admirably  introduced. 
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mcntary  on  the  general  habits  and  current  modes  of 
thought,  ascribed  to  the  men  and  the  times  of  which 
he  treats.  And  so  well  has  he  performed  his  task 
that  it  must  be  admitted  his  own  evident  self-assuranco 
of  success  is  justified  by  the  result. 

The  story  belongs  to  the  closing  years  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  a  new  and  an  old  order  of  things  were 
trembling  in  the  balance.  Strong  men  professed  to 
believe  only  in  themselves,  but  were  beginning  to  think 
it  not  amiss  to  try  to  propitiate  the  God  and  saints  of 
the  Christians,  while  they  were  still  walking  under  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  superstitions  left  by  the  receding 
faith  of  Odin.  The  pivot  on  which  the  whole  narrative 
turns  is  the  capture  of  the  pagan  Danish  king,  Svend 
Tvaesskeg  (Sweyn  of  the  Forked-Beard),  by  the  Viking 
confraternity  of  Jomsborg,  a  piratical  stronghold,  that 
had  acquired  formidable  notoriety  while  in  the  hands  of 
its  founder,  Palnatoke,  the  foster-father  and  former 
friend  of  Sweyn.  Early  historians  report  that  this  King 
was  thrice  captured  by  the  Jomsborgers,  and  they  give 
as  the  cause  of  the  special  capture,  that  coincides  best 
with  the  time  selected  by  Dr.  Dasent  for  the  date  of  his 
story,  the  determination  of  the  successor  and  former 
brothers  in  arms  of  Palnatoke  to  avenge  on  tho 
treacherous  King  the  ingratitude,  and  hatred  which  he 
had  shown  to  his  former  benefactor.  With  this  version 
of  the  story  is  coupled  the  romantic  incident  of  Sweyn’s 
obligation  to  the  women  of  Denmark,  who,  when  the 
King,  after  languishing  in  captivity  for  three  years, 
could  only  secure  his-  release  by  paying  a  fine  of  silver 
equal  in  weight  to  his  own  heavy  bulk,  generously  gave 
up  all  their  store  of  the  precious  metal — an  act  of 
loyalty  for  which  they  were  rewarded  by  obtaining  the 
right  of  claiming  an  equal  share  with  men  in  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  property.  Disregarding  this  version  of  tho 
tale,  the  author  has  taken  as  the  motive  of  the  capture 
a  condition  imposed  by  Astrida,  daughter  of  the 
Wendish  king  of  Pomerania,  on  her  suitor,  Sigwald, 
captain  of  the  Jomsborgers,  whom  she  promises  to  wed 
if  ho  will  free  her  father  from  the  obligation  to  pay 
homage  and  tribute-money  to  Sweyn.  Sigwald’s  suc¬ 
cessful  performance  of  this  difficult  task,  and  his 
ingenious  audacity  in  forcing  the  King  into  a  marriage 
with  Astrida’s  plainer  sister,  Gunhilda,  as  the  price  of 
his  liberation,  are  ingeniously  made  by  Dr.  Dasent  to 
serve  as  incentives  to  Sweyn’s  revenge,  which  leads 
him,  when  the  occasion  presents  itself,  to  entrap  his 
tormentor  into  making  a  vow,  that  the  daring  deed 
which  he,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  Northmen, 
will  perform  in  honour  of  his  lately  deceased  father,, 
shall  be  to  invade  Norway  and  overthrow  Hakon  Jarl, 
tho  enemy  and  rebellious  vassal  of  the  Danish  monai*ch.. 

Oaths  of  this  venturous  character  formed  the  ordinary 
sequel  to  the  deep  carousings  of  the  funeral  festivals,, 
at  which  princes  and  chiefs  drank  themselves  into 
their  heritage,  and  however  absurd,  cruel,  or  apparently 
impracticable  the  deed  might  be  to  which  the  drinker  of 
the  Bragi  Cup,  or  death  toast,  pledged  himself,  he,  who 
did  not  perform  what  he  had  vowed  to  his  father’s 
manes  to  do,  was  branded  as  a  dastard,  or  “  niddering.” 
Great  abuses  necessarily  often  resulted  from  this  prac¬ 
tice,  and  it  is  recorded  in  early  Swedish  history  that 
when  the  King  Ingjald  “  Ill-raade,”  or  the  bad  ruler, 
burnt  alive  six  “  small  kings,”  he  was  supposed  to  be 
justified,  on  the  ground  that  ho  had  pledged  himself  to 
the  deed  over  the  Bragi  Cup  at  his  father’s  “  Funeral 
Ale.” 

The  author  has  characteristically  made  Sigwald  take 
his  ill-considered  vow  when,  in  the  presence  of  King 
Sweyn  and  Queen  Gunhilda,  he  and  his  men  are  cele¬ 
brating  tho  Funeral  Ale  of  his  father  Struth-Harold, 
who,  as  a  chief  in  Scania,  had  been  the  vassal  and  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Danish  monarch.  This  scene,  next  to  the 
battle,  which  forms  the  culminating  point  of  interest 
in  the  story,  is  perhaps  the  best  drawn  in  the  three 
volumes,  and  leads  well  up  to  the  tragedies  of  which  it 
is  tho  source  and  origin.  The  wily  prince,  who  by 
turning  the  arms  of  the  Jomsborgers  against  the  Nor¬ 
wegians,  had  relieved  himself  from  a  double  danger  to 
his  own  State,  is  the  Danish  King  Sweyn  of  our  history, 


The  statement  of  tho  Hindu  mystery  of  the  Trinity, 
of  which  a  verse  translation  is  given  (p.  153),  amounts 

to _ “  each  of  the  three  in  one  is  before  and  after  the 

other” — a  flight  of  speculative  fancy  which  leaves  the 
boldest  incomprehensibilities  of  the  Athanasian  Creed 
utterly  outdone.  The  Brahminical  doctrine  of  regene¬ 
ration  should  have  been  mentioned.  The  true  history 
of  the  Devil,  which  august  personage  forms  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  buttress  to  Christian  churches,  is  of  course  given 
under  Zoroastrianism  (p.  168).  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
Mr.  Clodd  is  a  little  too  sanguine  as  to  the  decadence  of 
the  Satan-cult.  The  striking  likeness  between  the 
morality  of  Buddha  and  of  Christ,  and  the  instructive 
parallelism  between  the  histoiy  of  Buddhism  and  its 
sacred  canon,  and  that  of  Christianity  and  its  canon, 
make  the  ninth  chapter  especially  worthy  of  attention. 
It  is  really  a  disgrace  to  us  Aryans  that  we  should 
generally  know  so  little  of  one  who  seems  almost  worthy 
to  be  called  the  Aryan  Christ. 

Appended  to  the  text  are  several  useful  notes  which 
comprise  very  full  lists  of  authorities  on  folk-lore  and 
Buddhism,  and  an  abstract  of  the  latest  theories  on  the 
supposed  birthplace  of  mankind.  Modem  views  as  to 
pnmitive  man  are  very  properly  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  tho  different  legends  on  the  subject  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter  (IV.).  The  boon  of 
an  index  must  not  bo  passed  over  without  acknow¬ 
ledgment. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Clodd  is  right  in  his  surmise  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  popular  elementary  introduction 
to  comparative  mythology  and  theology  ;  and,  though 
one  would  like  to  see  the  subject  treated  even  more 
independently  than  it  is  by  Mr.  Clodd,  who  presupposes 
“  the  fact  that  man  is  a  religious  being,”  his  attempt  to 
supply  the  need  must  be  commended. 

The  young  science  has  a  mighty  future  before  it,  and 
tho  more  it  is  brought  into  general  notice  the  more 
labourers — and  many  are  needed — will  be  forthcoming. 

C.  A.  M.  Fennell. 


THE  VIKINGS  OF  THE  BALTIC. 

The  Vikings  of  the  Baltic.  A  Talo  of  the  North  in  the  Tenth 
Century.  By  O.  W.  Dasent,  D.C.L.,  Author  of  ‘  Annals  of  an 
Eventful  Life/  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  London :  Chapman  and 
Hall.  1875. 

The  scenes  of  Dr.  Dasent’s  last  novel  were,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  cast  among  the  most  rapid  currents 
of  nineteenth-century  civilisation,  and  its  incidents 
skimmed  from  tho  very  cream  of  Belgravian  society ; 
while  his  men  and  his  women  were  thrust  so  far  in  the 
van  of  progress  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
presumable  prototypes  of  a  coming  race  rather  than 
exact  representatives  of  our  own  generation. 

In  tho  present  work  we  have  the  very  antitheses  of 
these  conditions  and  characters.  Here,  either  to  prove 
how  successfully  a  scholar-author  can  control  times  and 
circumstances,  or  probably  because  the  period  which  he 
has  selected  was  more  in  harmony  with  his  special  lines 
of  research.  Dr.  Dasent  has  carried  his  readers  back 
through  time  into  the  very  wildest  chaos  of  tenth- 
century  legendary  history,  giving  them  for  the  ground¬ 
work  of  his  story  some  of  tho  most  adventurous  expe¬ 
riences  of  piratical  Pagan  Northmen  and  Wends,  as  he 
has  found  them  set  down  ready  to  his  hand  in  tho  Saga- 
literature  of  Iceland  and  Scandinavia,  with  which  no 
man  sonth  of  the  Baltic  probably  is  better  acquainted 
than  himself. 

To  all  persons  familiar  with  tho  realistic  style,  the 
unvarnished  directness,  and  the  mingled  sensationalism 
and  simplicity,  which  chameteriso  these  national  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  past  in  Northern  Europe,  it  must  seem  a 
hazardous  experiment  to  present  them  in  only  a  slightly 
modified  form,  to  the  ordinary  consumers  of  our  circu¬ 
lating  library  three- volumed  novels.  Yet  this  is  precisely 
what  Dr.  Dasent  has  ventured  upon^  for  his  work  is 
little  more  than  a  skilfully  constructed,  and  essentially 
correct,  epitome  of  one  special  page  of  Scandinavian 
history,  elucidated  by  a  vividly-drawn  running  com- 
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who,  in  990,  invaded  England  to  the  extreme  terror  of 
Ethelred  the  Unieady,  and  received  from  that  rnler  a 
bribe  of  ten  thousand  pounds  of  silver  to  return  to  his 
own  lands.  The  result  of  this  step  was  to  bring  Sweyn 
back  to  England  year  after  year,  till,  by  dint  of 
harrying  and  conquering,  he  had  virtually  made  himself 
master  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Monarchy,  and  was  able 
at  his  death,  in  1014,  to  leave  his  son  Knud,  our  Canute 
the  Great,  feasible  rights  of  conquest  over  the  English 
realm.  According  to  Dr.  Dasent’s  story,  Sweyn  had 
trapped  Sigwald  into  his  vow  of  invading  Norway  by 
making  for  himself  the  bigger  vow  of  invading  England ; 
but  here  the  author  takes  a  novelist’s  licence,  and  deviates 
from  history,  which  gives  994  as  the  date  of  the  disastrous 
expedition  of  the  Jomsborgers  against  Hakon  Jarl. 

In  the  description  of  the  great  battle  fought  by  the 
Viking  and  Norwegian  fleets  in  the  ^’ord,  known  as 
Hjoringevoe,  and  which,  like  most  other  memorable  en¬ 
counters  among  archaic  nations,  must  have  been  a  series 
of  independent  duels  rather  than  a  general  engagement. 
Dr.  Dasent  has  followed,  almost  verbatim^  the  accounts 
given  in  the  Jomsvikinga,  Fommanna,  and  other  Sagas. 
Even  where  he  seems  to  be  drawing  most  largely  on  his 
own  imagination  in  regard  to  the  cutting  of  bodies  clean 
in  two,  the  cleaving  of  skulls,  rattling  of  brains,  lopping 
of  limbs,  and  other  marvels  of  human  butchery  which 
would  throw  the  grandest  achievements  of  modem 
operative  surgery  into  the  shade,  he  is  not  without 
legendary  authority  for  these  sensational  incidents.  Thus, 
too,  in  the  episodes  of  the  fight,  as  well  as  in  the 
narrative  of  the  speeches,  bearing,  and  names  of  the  few 
scores  of  heroes  who,  after  the  defeat  and  cowardly 
retreat  of  Sigwald,  are  brought  forth  to  be  massacred  in 
the  presence  of  the  victorious  Hakon  and  his  sons,  he 
has  given  us  the  very  words  of  the  old  Saga-tellers. 
From  this  it  may  be  judged  that  the  *  Vikings  of  the 
Baltic  ’  is  not  a  book  adapted  for  those  who  object  to 
read  of  much  shedding  of  blood  and  hard  fighting,  or 
who  demand  in  a  novel  a  preponderance  of  love-making 
and  tender  sentiment.  The  story  does  not  indeed  ex¬ 
clude  the  test  question,  cynically  assumed  to  be  admis¬ 
sible  in  all  troubles,  “Who  is  the  woman?”  but  the 
feminine  element,  although  recognised  as  supplying  the 
main  ingredient  for  both  poison  and  antidote,  is  kept 
subservient  to  the  masculine  spirit  of  the  life  that 
is  laid  bare  before  us.  The  work  may  in  fact 
be  characterised  as  a  series  of  brilliant  pictures  of  the 
feasts  and  feuds,  the  wiles  and  plots,  the  labours  and 
sports  of  the  Northmen  in  their  homes,  as  the  Sagas 
have  depicted  them  for  us,  and  which  Dr.  Dasent  here 
reproduces  with  great  dramatic  skill.  Nor  can  one 
lay  down  these  volumes  without  wondering  at  the 
ingenuity  with  which  he  has  interwoven  national  cus¬ 
toms  and  characteristics  into  every  part  of  the  fabric 
of  his  story.  As  a  compendium  of  early  Northern  life 
the  book  is  unique  of  its  kind  ;  and  if  it  does  not  present 
the  requirements  of  a  novel,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  fulfil  the  hope  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  author,  that  it  may  be  found  suflBciently 
attractive  to  lead  some  of  its  readers  “  to  turn  to  that 
great  storehouse  of  literature,  of  which  the  Icelandic 
language  holds  the  key,  to  prove  for  themselves  what  is 
historical  and  what  fiction  in  these  volumes  .  .  .” 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  giving  the  details  of 
the  plot  of  the  story  on  account  of  their  slight  intrinsic 
mterest,  when  separated  from  the  brilliant  accessories 
m  which  they  are  set,  as  in  a  frame ;  and  in  conclusion 
we  would  merely  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  scene,  in  which  it  would  almost  appear  that  Dr. 
Dasent  must  be  intending  to  lay  a  trap  for  all  who  may 
not  have  a  very  firm  hold  of  chronological  facts.  On 
what  other  hypothesis  can  one  possibly  explain  why 
the  author  should  have  performed  the  miracle  of  bring¬ 
ing  Anscarius,  “  the  Apostle  of  the  North,”  back  on  the 
scene  of  his  missionary  labours  in  Sweden,  more  than 
a  century  and  a  quarter  after  that  great  Christian  teacher 
had  been  laid  to  rest,  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  archi- 
^iscopal  see,  in  Northern  Germany  ?  His  resuscitation 
does  not  in  any  way  conduce  to  the  development  of  the 
plot,  nor,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  the  interest  of  the  story. 


AKIM-FOO. 

Akim-Foo :  the  Hhtyry  of  a  Failure.  By  Major  W.  F.  Butler. 

London  :  SainpHon  Low  and  Co. 

The  relevancy  of  the  second  clause  of  Major  Butler’s 
title-page  is  not  quite  so  apparent  as  its  modesty,  or  its 
literary  effectiveness.  The  failure  it  deplores  is  two¬ 
fold  :  the  writer’s  inability  to  command  the  obedience 
of  a  peculiarly  degraded  and  impracticable  negro  tribe, 
only  partially  under  his  authority  ;  and  his  consequent 
inability  to  make  any  material  contribution  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Ashantee  campaign.  It  is  nevertheless 
obvious  that  he  got  quite  as  much  out  of  his  Akims  as 
could  be  expected  from  any  officer  unacquainted  with 
their  language,  and  endowed  with  no  exceptional  gifts 
as  a  ruler  of  men ;  while  he  might  justly  have  esti¬ 
mated  the  military  importance  of  his  operations  at  a 
higher  rate  after  the  emphatic  testimony  borne  to  their 
value  by  Captain  Brackenbury,  the  official  historian  of 
the  campaign.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  presence  of 
an  Akim  contingent  would  have  emboldened  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  to  remain  another  day  at  Coomassie  for  the 
destruction  of  the  royal  mausoleum.  Major  Butler 
thinks,  indeed,  that  if  he  himself  could  have  struck  the 
Ashantees  in  the  flank  during  their  disorderly  retreat 
across  the  Prah  at  the  close  of  their  first  cam¬ 
paign,  the  war  might  have  been  terminated  at  a 
stroke,  and  the  necessity  for  a  march  on  Coomassie 
obviated  altogether.  But  he  seems  to  forget  that  the 
movement,  to  be  effective,  must  have  been  carried  out  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  that  no 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Akims  could  have  removed 
the  obstacles,  whatever  they  were,  that  detained  the 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  In  default 
of  his  co-operation,  any  attempt  of  Major  Butler’s  to 
interfere  with  the  retreating  Ashantees  could  only  have 
resulted  in  disaster.  Major  Butler  thinks  indeed  that 
Captain  Glover  might  have  supported  him  from  Accra, 
but  he  forgets  that  this  officer  laboured  under  precisely 
the  same  difficulties  as  himself  from  the  cowardice  and 
recalcitrancy  of  his  native  allies,  and  was  obliged  to 
humour  them  by  undertaking  a  campaign  on  the  Volta. 
If  Sir  Garnet’s  force  was  really  adequate  to  pursuit,  the 
blame  of  this  neglected  opportunity  must  rest  upon 
him  ;  if  otherwise,  upon  the  Government  for  failing  to 
keep  up  a  sufficieut  number  of  trained  native  troops  to 
march  to  Coomassie  at  any  time.  The  reluctance  to 
despatch  English  troops  was  natural  and  reasonable. 

For  the  comprehension  of  Major  Butler’s  narrative, 
it  must  be  understood  that  his  contingent  was  intended 
to  fill  up  the  gap  between  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle  moving  upon  Coomassie  nearly  in  a 
straight  line,  and  Captain  Glover  at  Accra  considerably 
to  the  south,  who  was  to  bring  his  force  into  the  rear 
of  the  Ashantee  capital  by  a  flank  march.  Having  a 
trained  body  of  Haussa  soldiers  to  serve  as  the  nucleus 
of  his  force,  Glover  succeeded  perfectly,  though  some¬ 
what  tardily,  in  the  task  assigned  to  him ;  indeed,  without 
his  opportune  appearance  on  the  scene.  Sir  Garnet’s 
brilliant  victory  at  Amoaful,  and  subsequent  occupation 
of  Coomassie,  would  have  been  barren  of  permanent 
advantage.  Major  Butler  might  hare  succeeded  equally 
well  with  a  similar  nucleus  of  disciplined  men  amid  his 
ragamuffin  troops,  but  it  was  utterly  beyond  his  power, 
and  would  have  been  equally  beyond  the  power  of  ninety- 
nine  men  in  a  hundred,  to  make  anything  of  the 
dastardly  rabble  he  was  commissioned  rather  than  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  fit  for  service  in  the  field.  Within  a 
few  days  of  his  arrival  on  the  coast,  which  took  place 
on  October  22,  1873,  he  had  a  foretaste  of  what  was  in 
store  for  him. 

At  daybreak  next  morning  there  was  much  excitement  in  the 
little  town.  The  whole  force  was  to  move  towards  Dunqnah  for  a 
simulUneous  atUck  upon  the  wing  of  the  Ashanti  army  camped 
near  that  place.  The  king  of  Abra’s  warriors  were  to  lead  the 
column.  A  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Nary  was  attached  as  special 
service  officer  to  this  tribe.  By  dint  of  great  exertions  he  got  his 
crowd  into  something  like  order,  and  took  them  out  of  the  villas 
two  hours  after  the  appointed  time.  This  force  was  frequently 
alluded  to  as  “  Pollarda  Army,”  and  was  supposed  to  number  about 
600  men ;  on  the  present  occasion,  I  stood  on  one  side  of  the  path¬ 
way  as  the  “  army  ”  defiled  from  the  ullage,  and  counted  them  as 
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they  passed;  they  numl>ered  about  140  men.  The  procession 
mored  m  something  like  this  order :  first,  six  scouts,  the  king,  two 
men  with  blunderbusses,  a  man  carrying  a  very  old  horse-pistol 
(this  was  the  nearest  approach  to  cavalry  I  ever  saw  on  the  Coast), 
about  fifty  men  armed  with  long  flint  guns,  two  drummers,  two  men 
with  powder-barrels,  a  standard-bearer  with  an  old  flag,  Pollard 
himself,  some  sixty  or  seventy  more  men,  a  flat-nosed  negro,  with  a 
small  smoking-cap  on  his  head,  brought  up  the  rear.  He  was  known 
throi^hout  the  force  as  the  Field  Marshal,”  and  the  term  was  not 
applied  to  him  in  a  derisive  sense. 

As  this  army  defiled  before  me,  I  watched  it  with  considerable 
interest;  the  spectacle  was  novel  at  the  time.  A  few  weeks  later  it 
had  become  but  too  common  to  me,  and  I  was  the  leader  of  a  host 
more  incongruous,  more  high-sounding,  and  as  warlike  as  this 
**  army  ”  of  Pollard’s. 

A  few  dajR  snbseqncnt  to  this  beatific  vision  Major 
Batler  was  despatched  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  raise 
the  Akim  tribes  between  tlie  direct  road  to  Coomassio 
and  the  Volta,  and  co-operate  with  the  advance  upon 
the  capital.  He  found  the  principal  of  the  potty  kings 
in  this  district,  Coffee  Ahencora  and  Quabina  Fuah,  on 
their  way  to  Accra,  in  obedience  to  a  summons  from 
Captain  Glover.  Major  Butler  did  his  best  to  turn  them 
back,  but  Quabina,  confiding  rather  in  the  word  and 
mm  of  a  white  man  already  known  to  him  than  of  a 
stranger,  persisted  in  proceeding  to  Accra.  Coffee 
Ahencora,  however,  consented  to  return  to  his  capital, 
Swaidroo,  where  the  wholly  unacclimatised  Major 
Butler  suffered  most  severely  from  attacks  of  fever, 
very  powerfally  described.  His  mental  perturbations 
from  Coffee’s  repeated  breaches  of  faith  were  still 
more  harassing.  Despairing  of  being  able  to  assemble 
any  contingent  at  all,  he  had  actually  quitted  Swaidroo 
on  his  way  to  Mansu,  a  place  on  the  road  between 
Capo  Coast  Castle  and  the  river  Prah,  the  boundary 
between  the  Colony  and  the  Ashantee  kingdom,  when 
news  arrived  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ashantees,  and  their 
detention  at  the  swollen  river.  With  a  small  force  of 
Enropeans,  or  even  disciplined  negroes.  Major  Butler 
could  have  assailed  their  demoralised  force  in  flank 
with  the  best  prospect  of  success;  as  it  was,  his  frantic 
efforts  to  collect  an  Akim  force  resulted  in  the  assem¬ 
blage  of  only  thirty  men,  including  three  scouts,  and  by 
the  time  that  even  this  diminutive,  troop  could  be 
brought  to  the  spot  the  Ashantees  (luckily  for  tlie 
Major)  had  eflected  the  passage  of  the  river. 

I  Mt  out,  us  UNual,  leading,  for  not  ono  Akim  would  stir  until  I 
left  the  camp,  and  then  the  army  straggled  after  in  twos  and  threes. 
By  the  ruin^  sites  of  ilarnteo,  Damsum-su,  and  Asampanya,  over 
tlie  fallen  trees  that  crossed  the  path,  alternately  walking  and  being 
carried,  1  drew  near  at  last  to  the  Sacred  Hiver. 

The  forest  was  now  a  vast  Ashanti  camp,  rotting  bodies  lay  on 
the  pathway ;  a  wide  space  opened  before  us,  and  the  ground  dip¬ 
ping  abruptly  at  its  further  edge,  disclosed  the  Prah.  It  ran,  a 
turbid,  mud-coloured  mass  of  water,  deep  and  swift,  between  the 
sombre  forest  shores.  Nothing  else  spoke  or  moved  in  the  picture, 
and  the  low  rushing  of  the  river  made  monotonous  sound  in  the 
intense  silence.  This  deserted  Ashanti  camp  on  the  high  river  bank 
hatl  over  it  a  sense  of  vast  desolation. 

Beyond  the  river  lay  the  great  forest  of  Ashanti,  dark,  silent,  and 
mysterious. 

On  the  nearer  shore,  raised  high  above  the  water,  a  fast-decaying 
skeleton  lay  on  the  land,  with  arms  outstretched  before  the  head,  and 
fleshless  hands  pointing  forward — a  grim  finger-post,  set  up  by 
Death,  to  point  the  road  to  Coomassio. 

So  ended  Major  Butler’s  share  of  the  first  Ashantee 
campaign ;  the  second,  except  that  we  hear  less  of  his 
sufferings  from  fever,  was  substantially  a  repetition  of 
the  same  experiences.  After  interminable  palavers  the 
military  strength  of  Kings  Ahencora  and  Fuah,  and 
another  chief  named  Durco,  were  happily  collected 
into  one  battalion.  By  indefatigable  perseverance  the 
Major  half-dragged,  half- pushed  his  reluctant  host  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  Coomassie,  and  had  even  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  some  of  its  members  behave  reasonably 
well  in  two  skirmishes.  Just  as  he  seemed  on  the  point  of 
effecting  a  junction  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  an  alarm¬ 
ing  report  of  the  strength  of  the  Ashantees  terrified 
the  kings,  the  latter’s  subjects  dutifully  followed  the 
royal  example  of  imnning  away,  and  Major  Butler 
reached  Sir  Garnet  almost  unaccompanied.  He  found 
the  General  on  his  retreat  to  the  sea.  Amoaful  had 
been  fought  and  won,  and  Coomassie  taken  and  burned. 
Major  Butler’s  narrative  being  designedly  confined  to 
his  personal  experiences,  he  is  relieved  from  the  necessity 


of  criticising  his  chief  a  omission  to  destroy  the  royal 
sepulchre,  the  principal  error  imputed  to  him.  Neither 
Sir  Garnet  nor  his  lieutenant  were  at  the  time  aware 
of  the  vicinity  of  Captain  Glover,  whose  march  had 
already  converted  what  would  otherwise  have  been  but 
a  brilliant  failure  into  a  substantial  success.  Sir  Gameh 
is  notwithstanding  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  the  credit 
of  a  movement  ordered  by  him,  and  which  probably 
would  not  have  been  attempted  without  him.  The 
difference  between  his  conception  of  the  campaign  and 
Captain  Glover’s ’comes  out  very  strongly  in  this  narra¬ 
tive.  There  can  be  no  question  that  in  this  particular 
emergency  Sir  Garnet  was  right ;  but  as  little,  we 
think,  that  Captain  Glover’s  system  is  the  only  one  that 
will  answer  in  the  long  run.  The  false  economy  which 
had  denuded  the  settlement  of  trained  native  troops  had 
left  us  no  alternative  but  the  employment  of  Europeans. 
These  were  far  too  valuable  to  be  detained  in  that 
pestilential  climate ;  no  plan  of  campaign,  accordingly, 
was  practicable  but  such  a  hasty  dash  and  rapid  retreat 
as  Sir  Garnet  actually  executed.  Captain  Glover,  could 
he  have  mustered  a  sufficient  force  of  trained  native 
troops  on  such  short  notice,  would  have  proceeded 
deliberately  and  methodically,  establishing  himself 
firmly  wherever  ho  went,  and  never  receding  from 
ground  once  taken  up.  This  is  the  jonly  way  of  opening 
the  country  thoroughly  np  to  commerce  and  civilisation, 
and  rendering  wars  impossible  for  the  future.  The  con- 
■  trast  between  the  men  is  as  marked  as  that  between  the 
systems.  Sir  Garnet,  who  has  displayed  statesmanship 
on  other  fields,  appears  here  as  the  mere  soldier,  detest¬ 
ing  the  country  he  is  in,  and  only  eager  to  snatch  a 
trophy  and  bid  it  adieu  for  ever.  Captain  Glover  is  the 
soldier- statesman,  subordinating  merely  military  to 
political  considerations — the  Clive  or  Hastings,  it  may 
be,  of  an  Auglo-African  empire. 

Major  Butler  naturally  sympathises  with  his  chief, 
and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  his  indiscriminating 
invective  but  too  faithfully  reflects  the  feeling  of  his 
military  associates  towards  Africa. 

This  continent  holds  the  extreme  of  all  that  is  revolting  in  man 
and  in  nature ;  horrible  as  the  images  of  Indian  idols  are  the  people 
of  the  land ;  hideous  alike  are  their  customs,  their  persons,  and 
their  worship ;  eaters  of  human  flesh,  full  of  cowardice  and  of 
cruelty ;  half  tiger,  half  monkey ;  without  law,  art,  honour,  truth, 
or  justice.  From  Sahar?i  to  Kaffraria,  from  Palmas  to  Zanzibar, 
the  African  race  stands  to-day  as  it  stood  3,000  years  ago ;  hopeless 
to  man,  and  cursed  by  heaven.  And  the  land  where  dwells  this 
hideous  race  seems  as  hopeless  as  its  people.  Half  rainless  desert, 
half  feverish  swamp,  and  tropic  forest ;  its  rivers  teeming  with 
monstrous  reptiles ;  its  forests  filled  with  uncouth  beasts ;  malaria 
and  poisonous  vapour  ever  rising  from  its  mjriad  marshes ;  and  ita 
coasts  and  mountains  fanned  by  withering  breezes  which  carry  death 
and  destruction  on  their  noxious  wings. 

Eloquently  as  this  is  expressed  it  is  intrinsically  poor 
stuff,  natural  in  the  mouth  of  a  commonplace  soldier, 
but  unworthy  of  an  officer  with  pretensions  to  special 
distinction.  The  utmost  allowance  must  in  justice  be 
made  for  the  feelings  of  an  officer  who  has  not  only 
suffered  severely  from  the  climate,  but  who  has  been 
baulked  of  a  brilliant  achievement  by  the  cowardice, 
laziness,  and  falsehood  of  the  very  people  for  whose  pro¬ 
tection  he  was  imperilling  his  life.  The  greater  the 
temptation  to  yield  to  petulance  the  more  incumbent  it 
was  upon  Major  Butler  to  rise  superior  to  it.  His 
whole  narrative  indicates,  we  fear,  that  though  a  brave 
and  adventurous  leader,  he  falls  very  far  short  of  the 
quite  exceptional  standard  required  by  the  arduous  task 
imposed  upon  him.  The  F’antees  must  have  been  quite 
shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that  he  cared  nothing  for 
them  or  their  country,  and  only  regarded  them  as  tools 
for  carving  out  military  distinction  for  himself.  That 
more  disinterested  persons  have  found  them  more 
manageable  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  not 
mentioned  by  Major  Butler,  of  two  companies  of 
Fantee  native  converts  with  Captain  Glover’s  con¬ 
tingent  having  marched  and  fought  exceedingly  well. 
Even  from  his  own  point  of  view.  Major  Butler 
would  have  been  all  the  better  for  a  share  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity  which  he  despises,  and  the  phi¬ 
lanthropy  which  be  awkwardly  turns  into  ridicule.  He 
seems  to  have  once  actnally  a  glimpse  of  the  right 
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Have  recogoised  their  kinship.  Lore  is  nought 
Hut  shadow  or  mere  carcass,  save  it  blend 
The  breath  of  both  :  a  name,  a  nothingness, 

Or  wholly  self  and  bestial ! 

AFRAEL. 

There  it  is ! 

Spirit  is  not  extinguished  by  the  flesh, 

Kor  flesh  repelled  by  spirit.  One  is  flame, 

The  other  fuel ;  both  are  requisite 

For  love’s  most  sacred  fire.  That  is  a  truth 

A  Being  well  might  abdicate  the  skies, 

To  learn  and  teach. 

Here  surely  was  a  subject  that  gave  ample  scope  for 
passionate  yet  exalted  treatment,  and  yet  which  re- 
*  quired  delicacy  and  skill  in  drawing  Noema  and  the  part 
assigned  her.  If  tlie  reader  is  repelled  by  her  beha¬ 
viour  he  must  not  forget  the  extenuating  circumstances — 
namely,  that  the  object  of  the  poem  is  to  set  forth  the 
union  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  it  was  more  consistent 
for  the  woman  to  transmit  the  fleshly  element  in  its  least 
gross  form  to  the  spirit,  and  for  the  spirit  to  transfuse 
her  lesser  sensuous  organism,  than  if  the  roles  and  sexes 
had  been  reversed.  What  fitter  and  purer  type  of  the 
flesh,  with  its  legitimate  pleasure  and  possibilities, 
could  have  been  chosen  than  a  chaste  mother  ?  While 
admitting  all  the  originality  and  scope  of  Mr.  Austin’s 
conception,  wo  are  fain  to  say  that  he  has  made  as  little 
of  it  as  possible,  and  his  inflated  and  yet  empty  style 
is  veiy  uninteresting,  and  quite  beneath  the  sustained 
dignity  so  imperatively  demanded  by  his  subject.  We 
must,  however,  congratulate  him  on  having  entirely 
avoided  in  an  age  that  has  not  quite  foregone  elegant 
blasphemy  and  licentiousness  either  striking  but  ques¬ 
tionable  eflTect. 


A  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path :  an  Historical  Romance.  By  the  Authors  of 

*  Abel  Drake’s  Wife  ’  and  *  Gideon’s  Rock.'  In  Three  Volumes. 

London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  incident  on  which  this  story  is  founded  is  taken, 
its  authors  tell  us,  from  Lord  Macaulay’s  history,  and 
many  of  its  main  facts  also  are  borrowed  from  the  same 
source.  This  incident  is  a  child-marriage  between  the 
son  and  daughter  of  two  great  Jacobite  families.  The 
little  couple  are  taken  aw’ay  to  their  respective  homes 
after  the  ceremony,  and  do  not  meet  again  for  many 
years.  During  that  time  a  barrier  has  arisen  between 
the  families.  The  Revolution,  which  carried  the  bride¬ 
groom  and  his  father  into  exile  with  their  king,  saw  the 
more  politic  papa  of  the  bride  divested  of  his  Jacobitism, 
and  on  a  fair  way  to  being  William’s  favpurite  adviser. 
But  notwithstanding  the  enmity  of  their  families.  Lady 
Hermia  Bridgeminster  and  young  Lord  Langton  cherish 
a  lively  regard  for  each  other  in  secret,  and  both  look 
forward  to  a  future  reunion. 

The  story  opens  at  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  when 
her  unfortunate  father,  the  ex-king,  holds  his  mock  court 
at  St.  Germains,  still  keeping  one  eye  open  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  over  the  water,  and  the  great  Dutchman  reigns 
over  England  in  his  own  right.  We  wish  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  give,  in  our  limited  space,  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  plot  of  this  spirited  novel,  which  is  a  perfect  medley 
of  intrigue,  adventure,  and  counter-intrigue  from  bc- 
opnning  to  end.  Young  Lord  Langton  is  sent  over  to 
England  at  a  great  hazard  by  the  watchful  James,  who 
sees  an  excuse,  in  the  death  of  his  daughter  Mary,  for 
inciting  the  English  Jacobites  to  rebellion.  Lord  Lang¬ 
ton  has,  besides,  a  subservient  reason  of  his  own — namely, 
to  meet  again  the  Lady  Hermia  Bridgeminster.  From  the 
moment  when  he  sets  foot  in  England  this  gentleman  is 
not  only  in  the  lion’s  path,  but  even  in  his  very  jaws. 
Writs  and  descriptions  are  issued  against  him.  He  is 
dodged  from  place  to  place ;  and  almost  his  only  friend 
is  his  wife,  L^y  Hermia.  One  of  the  chief  characters 
in  the  story  is  a  professional  lady-spy,  who  is  in  the  pay 
of  both  James  and  William,  and  who  successfully  prac¬ 
tises  on  the  credulity  of  both.  This  lady,  in  various 
disguises — as  a  lady  of  fashion,  a  page,  a  wddow, 
OP  a  crossing-sweeper — follows  us  throughout  the 
sto^,  and  is  as  changeable  as  a  weathercock  in  her 
politics  and  purposes,  alternately  tracking  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  hero  to  within  an  inch  of  bis  life,  and  saving  that 


life  at  the  last  moment  at  the  risk  of  her  own.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  the  young  Jacobite’s  machinations  fail,  the  fact 
being  that  ho  is  too  honest  to  succeed  in  so  bad  a  cause. 
He  reports  his  failures  at  St.  Germains,  is  disgusted — 
somewhat  opportunely,  wo  think — by  the  ingrati¬ 
tude,  selBshness,  and  recklessness  of  the  mock-monarch, 
and  once  more  returns  to  England  to  claim  his  wife  and 
to  offer  his  allegiance  to  William  III.  At  this  point 
in  the  story  he  is  caught,  imprisoned,  condemned  to 
death,  but  is  rescued  at  the  eleventh  hour  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Lady  Hermia  and  her  friends. 

We  are  all  glad  now  and  then  to  put  on  Hans  An¬ 
dersen’s  wonderful  goloshes,  and  trudge  a  century  or- 
two  back  into  time;  and  there  is  no  more  delightful 
way  of  doing  this  than  by  reading  a  good  historical 
novel.  And  when  in  this  mood  we  have  explored  the 
national  romances  of  Scott,  ‘  Esmond  ’  the  exquisite, 
and  the  scarcely  less  fascinating  *  Barnaby  Rudge,’  it  is 
refreshinsr,  among  the  sensational  love  stories  of  the 
season,  to  come  across  a  healthy  vivacious  “  historical  • 
romance  ”  like  that  before  us.  The  authors  have  taken 
pains  to  inform  themselves  concerning  the  religion, 
politics,  manners,  and  costume,  and  have,  to  the  best  of 
their  abilities,  given  us  a  series  of  pictures  of  England, 
civic  and  rural,  during  the  period  which  followed  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  The  arrangement  of  scenic  effect  is 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  novel,  and  its 
authors  display  no  little  power  of  pen-painting.  It  is 
with  less  success  that  they  have  attempted  the  far  more 
difficult  task  of  reproducing  the  emotions  and  passions 
of  the  different  political  parties  and  social  classes  with 
which  they  have  to  deal.  William’s  position  as  a  foreigner 
ruling  the  English  people,  the  Dutch  King  and  his 
English  Parliament,  and  how  they  got  on  to¬ 
gether,  and  lastly  the  personal  character  of  this 
really  great  ruler,  all  these  suggest  fit  matter  for 
an  historical  novel.  But  the  authors  of  the  romance 
before  us  have  shirked  this  part  of  their  task.  William, 
according  to  them,  is  very  like  a  simpleton  and  a 
coward.  His  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  who  are  rogues,  are  mere  puppets.  If  the  men 
who  thus  governed  England  were  indeed  such  con¬ 
temptible  specimens  of  humanity  as  our  authors  would 
have  us  believe,  we  are  afraid  England  would  not  now 
be  the  respectable  and  comfortable  country  it  is. 
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MIKOR  NOTICE. 

Annals  of  our  Time.  Supplement,  February  1871  toFebruary 
1874.  13y  Joseph  Irving.  (London:  Macmillan.) — The  first 
edition  of  Mr.  Irving’s  extremely  useful  Annals  ”  was  published 
in  1869,  and  everybody  who  has  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
book  will  be  glad  to  have  this  second  continuation,  which  is 
compiled  with  the  same  care  and  intelligence  as  the  earlier 
portions.  Mr.  Irving’s  method  is  strictly  chronological.  He 
makes  no  pretence  to  any  other  historical  method,  but  merely 
sets  down  remarkable  events,  facts,  and  speeches  under  the  day 
of  the  month  on  which  they  occurred.  It  is  a  well-selected 
scrap-book,  made  up  by  clippings  from  the  newspapers,  with 
dates  attached,  and  without  note  or  commeut.  The  great 
variety  of  the  material  makes  it  very  interesting  reading,  while 
its  scrappy  character  has  this  advantage — that  you  can  lay 
down  the  book  at  any  moment.  It  possesses  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  which  the  old  Scotch  lady  found  in  the  119th  Psalm;  it 
contains  a  heap  of  fine  confused  reading.  If  you  wish  to  know 
all  about  any  subject  in  particular,  it  is  of  course  imperfect, 
and  requires  to  be  read  rather  as  an  index  along  with  some 
newspaper  of  the  day.  Take,  for  example,  in  the  present 
supplement — which  extends  from  the  exaction  of  the  French 
war  indemnity  to  the  entrance  in  office  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment — such  a  topic  as  the  Army  Kegulation  Bill.  The  account 
of  the  debates  on  that  measure  is  exceedingly  meagre.  Mr. 
Muntz’s  amendment  and  Colonel  Anson’s  amendment  are  duly 
recorded  on  their  respective  dates,  but  not  a  word  is  said  to 
show  the  excitement  and  determination  with  which  the  debates 
were  prolon^d.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amusing  incident  in 
the  Ballot  Bill  debates,  in  which  the  Liberals  defeated  the 
obstructive  tactics  of  their  opponents  by  preserving  a  more 
complete  silence  than  on  the  amendments  to  the  Army  Bill,  is 
preserved  in  the  Annals.”  But,  while  the  specialist  will 
find  Mr.  Irving’s  book  rather  suggestive  than  satisfying,  it  is 
excellently  compiled  for  the  general  reader  for  whom  it  is 
chiefly  intended.  The  general  reader  may  depend  upon  finding 
the  details  of  any  event  which  prominently  occupied  public 
attention  faithfully  and  clearly  chronicled. 


MUSIC. 

MDLLE.  PRIOLA  AND  M.  TOUENI^  AT  THE  GAIETY. 

The  excellent  French  singers  at  the  Gaiety  have  to  some 
extent  submitted  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  age — that  of 
operatic  hero-worship.  As  the  season  approaches  its  end  they 
are  trying  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  their  entertainment 
by  the  production  of  what  we  have  frequently  been  compelled 
to  mention,  in  the  theatrical  slang  of  the  day,  as  ”  stars.’^  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  these  erratic  heavenly  bodies  have  as  yet 
not  been  able  to  disturb  the  general  harmony  of  co-operation, 
which  forms  one  of  the  mast  valuable  features  of  the  French 
performances.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
these  “  stars  ”  themselves  are  not  luminaries  of  the  very  first 
order.  This  applies  particularly  to  Mdlle.  Priola,  the  new 
prima  donnoj  whose  artistic  acquaintance  we  made  as  Rose  in 
“  Lea  Dragons  de  Villars,”  a  pretty,  though  by  no  means  re¬ 
markable,  three-act  opera  by  Maillart  The  piece  depends  for 
its  effect  entirely  upon  this  one  character,  and  the  character  is, 
if  not  new,  certainly  striking  and  interesting  in  many  ways. 
It  is  that  originally  conceived  by  Georges  Sand  in  her  charm¬ 
ing  village-story,  “La  Petite  Fadette,”and  since  brought  upon 
the  stage  in  various  transformations.  It  occurs,  for  example,  in 
Meyerbeer’s  “  Pardon  de  Ploermel,”  where  the  inevitable  goat 
appears  in  bodily  presence,  much  to  the  delight  of  unsophisti¬ 
cated  audiences.  In  M.  Maillart’s  opera  the  creature  is  fortu¬ 
nately  only  mentioned,  and  the  character  of  the  girl  engrosses 
the  interest  exempt  from  this  dangerous  competition.  Rose 
Friquit  is  the  laughing-stock  of  the  village  ;  respectable  folks 
shun  the  intercourse  of  the  sloven.  She  returns  contempt 
with  hatred,  and  her  wayward  tricks  are  not  without  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  malice.  It  need  not  be  added  that  her  heart  is 
sound  at  bottom,  and  full  of  gratitude  for  every  kindness 
shown  to  her.  Her  naive  astonishment  at  being  called  pretty 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  is  dramatically  and  musically 
well  conceived ;  nor  are  the  efiects  of  first  love  in  a  wild 
nature  like  this  without  interest.  Mdlle.  Priola  acted  the 
vixen  with  great  dash,  but  the  tender  sides  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  were  less  congenial  to  her.  Her  voice  is  a  fine 
soprano,  somewhat  past  its  youthful  freshness,  but  well 
managed  according  to  the  rules  of  French  enunciation. 
But  both  in  her  acting  and  singing  we  frequently  see 
the  efiects  of  artificiality  instead  of  art — of  routine  instead 
of  natural  impulse.  AVe  should  like  M.  Herbert’s  (Sylvain) 
singing  much  better  if  he  was  less  fond  of  his  falsetto,  and  if 


he  would  not  force  his  voice  beyond  its  natural  power  in  forte 
passages.  At  times  his  intonation  is  not  free  from  a  very 
unpleasant  nasal  drawl.  M.  Guyda,  as  the  drunken  dragoon, 
was  wanting  in  verve.  ^  The  ensemble  was,  as  usual,  excellent, 
and  the  orchestra  acquitted  itself  of  its  task  with  great  credit. 
AVe  ought  to  have  mentioned  on  previous  occasions  that 
M.  von  der  Finck  is  a  very  etiicient  chef  (Tattaque,  who,  with 
a  better  fiddle  than  he  at  present  possesses,  would  hold  his  own 
as  a  solo  player. 

M.  Tournid’s  voice  may  be  described  as  barytone,  with  a  rich 
falsetto;  we,  at  least,  should  hardly  like  to  call  it  tenor. 
Although  this  undecided  timbre  is  by  no  means  a  favourite  of 
ours,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  confess  that  of  its  par¬ 
ticular  kind  M.  Tournid’s  voice  is  a  very  fine  specimen.  His 
falsetto  notes  are  rich  and  powerful,  aud  the  transitions 
from  them  to  the  lower  registers,  a  stumbling-block 
of  most  inexperienced  singers,  is  perfect.  Fra  Diavolo, 
like  Zampa  and  some  other  parts  in  French  comic 
opera,  is  written  especially  for  this  kind  of  voice,  and  his 
rendering  of  the  first-mentioned  character  was  therefore 
highly  laudable  from  a  musical  point  of  view.  The  serenade 
in  the  second  act  was  particularly  successful,  and  earned 
a  well-deserved  enthusiastic  de  capo.  His  acting,  though 
vigorous,  occasionally  lacks  refinement.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  liked  him  better  as  gentleman  than  as  brigand,  for  in 
the  latter  capacity  his  gestures  were  too  theatrical  and  his 
dress  too  showy.  AVe  have  no  doubt  that  with  his  distin¬ 
guished  appearance  and  his  vocal  capabilities  M.  Toumid  will 
make  his  mark  in  the  operatic  world,  and  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  meet  him  soon  on  the  more  ambitious  boards  of 
Drury  I^ne  or  Covent  Garden.  AVhether  his  voice  will  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  fill  our  vast  modem  theatres  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Mdlle.  Albery  was  a  charming  Zerlina.  Her  voice,  although 
somewhat  sharp  in  the  upper  notes,  is  flexible  and  expressive. 
Her  acting,  particularly  in  the  fine  touches  of  coquettish  by¬ 
play,  is  perfection.  \Ve  do  not  remember  having  seen  a  more 
graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  modest  and  unobtrusive, 
rendering  of  the  part.  The  “  milord  ”  of  M.  Bores  represented 
the  genuine  type  of  that  now  nearly  extinct  species  of 
humanity  such  as  Continental  fancy  loves  to  depict  him.  The 
sight  of  his  whiskers  would  have  been  sufficient  to  send  the 
author  of  *  Pelham’  into  an  elegant  swoon.  It  remains  to 
mention  the  powerful  rendering  of  the  two  brigands  by  MM. 
8ujol  and  Preys,  ordinary  members  of  the  chorus,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken.  It  struck  us  forcibly  how  incapable  English 
actors  of  the  same  class  would  have  been  of  doing  justice  to  a 
minor  task  of  this  kind.  Performed  by  French  singers  and 
witli  French  grace,  Fra  Diavolo  ”  retains  its  full  Attractiveness, 
and  we  heartily  join  in  the  applause  with  which  a  crowded 
audience  greeted  the  successful  rendering. 


A  NEW  INSTRUMENT. 

We  have  been  called  to  hear  a  new  artist  and  a  new  instru¬ 
ment  that  have  at  least  the  undoubted  merit  of  originality.  M.de 
Furtado-Coelho  is  a  Portuguese  gentleman  who  has  invented  a 
musical  device,  for  which  he  claims  the  power  of  reproducing 
the  sounds  that  sre  nearest  to  the  human  voice.  As  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  judge,  his  pretension  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
founded.  The  musical  agents  of  the  Copophone,”  as  ita 
inventor  styles  it,  are  glasses ;  and,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  instrument,  such  as  M.  de  Furtado-Coelho  has  constructed, 
it  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  imagine  how  he  can  produce  his 
notes.  The  instrument  is  composed  of  a  sounding-board 
propped  on  four  pedestals ;  on  tbe  board  are,  symmetrically 
arranged,  thirty-two  glasses  of  various  dimensions  and  shapes, 
such  as  are  used  for  drinking.  A  good  deal  of  care  has  ob¬ 
viously  been  expended  on  the  proper  setting  of  each  of  these 
glasses ;  they  are  set  on  brass  pedestals,  and  completely  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  wood.  M.  de  Furtado-Coelho  stands  before 
his  instrument  and  obtains  each  note  by  turning  the  first  and 
second  fingers  around  the  edge  of  the  glass,  after  occasionally 
dipping  his  fingers  in  two  basins  full  of  water  which  are 
provided  for  the  purpose  on  each  side  of  the  instrument.  He 
can  prolong  the  note  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and  by  more  or 
less  pressure  he  can  obtain  expression  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  os  the  violinist  with  his  bow.  M.  Furtado-Coelho  played 
before  us  not  only  melodies  like  ‘‘  Casta  Diva,”  accompanied 
on  the  piano,  but  concerted  pieces ;  and  the  notes  he  obtained 
struck  us  as  remarkably  musical.  The  glass  notes,  especially 
the  high  ones,  possess  a  crystalline  purity  of  extraordinary 
effect.  Whether  the  “Copopbone”  has  sufficient  qualities  to 
be  considered  as  an  orchestral  instrument  has  yet  to  be  seen, 
but  that  as  a  solo  instrument  it  is  fully  worthy  of  the  interest 
and  consideration  oT  musicians  is  not  doubtful.  The  inventor 
proposes  shortly  to  test  it  in  solos  and  concerted  pieces  before 
tbe  public. 
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BEAM  A. 


FliENCH  PLAYS. - CRITERION  THEATRE. 


eveirbody  must  feel  by  the  prevailing  mania  for  Lccocq’s 
music,  it  should  be  admitted  that  he  has  been  well  advised. 


The  barrel* organs  have  not  yet  killed  M.  Lecocq,  and  ^his 
tunes  are  sung  every  night  before  a  crowded  house.  Nor, 
although  we  cannot  be  suspected  ot  partiality  for  o^tera 
dufitf  are  we  altogether  unconscious  of  the  qualities  of  the 
work  now  enacted  at  the  French  Plays.  There  is  spirit,  gaiety, 
and  colour  in  the  music.  M.  Lecoc(]^  has  plenty  of  “  go  ”  in 
him,  and  what  we  said  of  “  Girofle-Girofla,”  to  the  effect  that 
his  music  is  always  his  own,  can  with  even  more  reason  be 
reported  respecting  “  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot.”  M.  Pitron 
has  prepared  its  reproduction  with  much  care ;  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  services  of  Mdlle.  Raphael,  the  original  Lange,  and 
he  promises  the  prompt  appearance  of  M.  Mario- Widmer  in 
place  of  the  tenor  who  now  fills  the  part  that  actor  was  wont 
to  undertake.  There  is  no  occasion  to  wish  a  good  run  for  the 
reprisef  as  to  all  appearance  **  Madame  Angot  ”  will  produce 
a  golden  harvest  to  the  end  of  the  season. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscnpts. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


AN  I^^)lEPK^a)E^T  WEEKLY  IIKVIEW  OK 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

PBICR  3d. 


C50NTENTS  OF  No.  8,517,  JUNE  26,  1875. 


Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Condition  of  Turkey.  Legislative  Trifling. 

The  Public  Powers  Bill  in  France  and  the  Republicans. 

The  Debate  on  the  Contagions  Diseases  Acts. 

RerivalUm  at  Eton.  The  Wigan  Accident.  Upirit  Photographs. 
Leading  Men  in  the  French  Press. 


Htate-made  Criminals.  Habbatarian  I'octios.  Conservative  Choracterist'es. 


Travels 


Mr.  Tennyson’s  Drama. 

Mr.  Glennie'^  IMlgrim-Mcmories.  Miss  Thackeray’s  New  Story, 
s  Round  the  World.  Cowper.  New  Books  and  New  Editions. 
Minor  Notices. 


Art.  Music.  Money  Market. 
Subscription,  poet  free,  15i.  per  annum. 
LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C. 


y|HEEA,  OR  CHINA  GRASS  FIBRE. 


The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  In  Council  has  decided,  in  the  event  of  a 
anffleient  number  of  competitors  coming  forwanl,  to  make  arratigements  for  a 
aeries  of  trials  to  take  place  in  tliis  country  early  in  November  next,  witli  tl)c 
object  of  asoertaiiiing  the  best  methods  for  the  prepiirntion  of  the  Rhcea  Fibre, 
from  cltiicr  the  fresh  or  tlie  dried  plant,  by  mcdianical,  chemical,  or  other 
means. 

The  necessary  space,  motive  power,  w’utcr,  and  other  facilities  will  l)e  supplied 
by  the  Government,  hut  com))ct!tors  will  have  to  arrange  for  the  workinc  of 
their  machines  or  processes  under  their  own  supervision  or  that  of  their  re¬ 
presentatives.  The  utmost  care  will  tie  taken  to  secure  reliable  results,  and  to 
make  public  the  whole  of  the  details  connected  with  the  cxiicriments,  but  it  is 
not  intended  that  any  prise  shall  be  awanled  on  the  occ.aslon. 

Forms  of  ap])licatioii  for  taking  ixirt  in  the  proiiosod  competition,  together 
with  samples  of  the  Rhaoa  in  its  dried  state,  may  now  be  obtained  from  the 
undersignoil.  Namples  of  fresh  Rheca  will  probably  be  also  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  course  of  a  few  wcieicH. 

The  exact  date  and  place  of  the  trial  will  be  snliscquently  announced. 

J.  FORBES  WATSON, 

India  Offloe,  R.W.,  Rejiorter  on  the  Products  of  India. 

25tb  June,  1875. 


1  DILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  — Valuations  and 

A  J  Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  BH>'swater. 

Twenty-five  jrenrs’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  mixlerate. 


X^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

-E-J  Chester,  who  it'preseiits  many  of  the.  eaiiing  English  and  Continental 


Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  p<isitlon  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarubber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries, 
OU  Works,  and  other  hasardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offioos  on  behalf  of  ttie  various  Companies.  Harveys  made,  and  rates 
<inoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

Business  established  1K65. 

Branch  Offices  In  London,  Glasgow,  aiid  other  imnortant  towns. 


The  irrepre8.sible  daughter  of  Madame  Angot  is  again  before 
us.  A  Paris  fashionable  club  is  said  to  have  enacted  that  a  line 
of  100  francs  should  be  inflicted  on  whoever  should  hum  a 
tune  of  M.  Lecocq’s  favourite  work- within  the  club  walls ;  and 
even  if  things  have  come  to  such  a  climax  in  Paris,  it  may  be 
asked  what  they  shall  come  to  here,  where  not  only  every  member 
of  the  community  hut  every  barrel-organ  whistles  or  plays  the 
Conspirators’  Chorus,  or  some  other  kindred  tune.  Deaf  to 
sentimental  considerations  and  pathetic  appeals,  M.  Pitron  has 
reproduced  “  Madame  Angot  ”  at  the  Criterion,  and  affected  as 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  f.ir  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean* 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  desjiatcii  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vid  the  jSuea  Canal 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspnr  Street,  8.W. 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.— Conductor,  Mr.  W.  G. 

CUSINS.— L AST  CONCERT,  Monday,  July  5.  Violin,  Herr  Wlenlawski. 


Idyll,  composed  expressly  for  the  Society,  in  memory  of  Stemdale  Bennett,  by 
G.  A.  Macfarren.  Beethoven’s  Symphony  in  C  minor,  Haydn’s  Symphony 
No.  10,  in  £  flat,  Sic.  Vocalist,  Mdlle.  Titiens,  Sic. — St^s,  10«,  6d. ;  Tickets, 
reserv^,  7<. ;  unreserved,  5*.  and  2t.  Gd. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

jL  lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  t  17  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 


Capital,  £1.600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates 
of  premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  MiiUummcr  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th  July,  or 
the  bame  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


X^ORTH  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

ID  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  within  fifteen  days  from 
the  24th  Inst.  Receipts  may  be  bad  of  the  various  agencies  and  branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

lioudon — 61  Thrcadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

West  End  Office — 8  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

June,  1875. 


Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY. 

The  Rates  of  this  Society  ore  the  same  as  other  offices,  whilst  Periodical 
Retoms  have  been  made  to  the  parties  insured  amoanting  to  £466,670. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settlement 
of  claims,  £2,948,106  having  bmn  paid  to  Insurers  for  Losm  by  Fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  In  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this 
Establishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  tbo  total  business  amounts  to 
£110,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  Policies. 

Offices — 60  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  and  Snrrey  Street,  Norwich. 

June  24, 1875. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  Is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undert^en,  and  as  the  snm  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  ic  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  the  Insurance  Is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  cose  of  most  travellers. 


TDAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

-Lt  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


•  rnrsTEEs  akd  t  dirkctors. 


*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Michael  Angelo,  E^. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq. 
t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Arthur  logo,  Esq. 

•  Andrew  Johnston,  E-q.,  J.P. 

t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 


I  t  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 
j  •f  R.  B.  Martin.  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.S.S. 

'  Sir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman). 
I  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Bsq. 

*  James  White,  £»]. 
t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray. 


Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10«.  for  ptirtial  disablement. 

Table  of  Kates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments, 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  F^rms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  FJSLS., 
Managing  Director. 


rpiIE  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

-L  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 


(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720.) 
Offick— No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Wk.'T  Exd  Aoent.-i, 

Messrs.  Grixolay  L  Co.,  55  raYliament  Street,  S.W. 


OovKaxoR— ROBERT  GILLESPIE,  Iliq. 
Srn-Qo\'EUXOR— EDWARD  BUDD,  Esq. 
DKi'UTV-GovuiNOR— MABK  WILKS  (OLLET,  Esq, 


DIUKCT'  >UH. 

Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq. 

Jolm  A.  Arbuthiiot,  KHt]. 

Robert  Bum  Blytb,  Em]. 

51  ajor-( tenoral  H.  1*.  Bum. 

Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Sir  Fre.lerick  Currie,  liurt.  , 

George  B.  Dowhurst,  Eati. 

Bonaniy  Dobroe,  Esq. 

John  Eiitwisle,  Esq. 

Gctiigo  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esfj. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  £•<]. 


I.oul3  Huth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charlw  Lyall,  l-hq. 

( 'aptain  R.  W.  I’elly,  R.N, 
David  Powell,  Estj. 
William  Rennie,  Esq. 

1’.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 
iMvid  1*.  Sellar,  Esq. 

Col.  i.eopu]d  Heymonr. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Es<|. 
>S'illiam  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  {lersons  Assiured  against  Fire,  tliat  the  renewal 
receipts  for  Ihremitims  dne  at  Midsummer  are  muiy  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
AssuranccH  on  which  the  I'remiuiu  shall  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

1-  ire  Assurances  can  bo  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in 
Ihrolits. 

Copies  of  the  acoonnts,  pnrsuant  to  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1870,” 
may  be  obtained  oil  application. 

The  Directors  ore  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 
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ANNUAL  RECEIITS  of  th 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


BIIIKBECK 


TTIFTY  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

JO  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Leasehold 
Beourities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Ea^sy  Instalments. 

HOW  to  PUPCIIASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  posseaslon,  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and  80 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month, 

With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

T:)  IRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  20  and  30  South- 

-I  ^  ampton  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Purchases  and  Bales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds,  and 
advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on  Saturdays 
from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  pcurticnlars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

T3ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

J-J  20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  bis  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enablM  to 
•Act  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest  i 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

^  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 

'VVTHAT  is  your  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years' 
laboiur.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  Sj.  6cL, 
a‘ plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7t.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carrii^ie  should  be  painted, 
•coording  to  Heraldic  rules.  CuUeton’s  **  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,” 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10<. ;  **  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  Sr.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  26  Cranbourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lame),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
tiU  four.  _ 

OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates*  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7r.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12r.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  Gd.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

/"lULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX-  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
grav^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

T)AISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

-1-V  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  6s.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Quei-ti,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranbourne 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plates, 
2s.  Gd. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  Gd. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stomps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  ‘25  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.C. 

OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hnll 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,(K>0  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £4  3s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £«  6«. ;  £«  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  lOr. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16<.  Send  size  of  Anger  by  fltting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Amis,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 

■  T.  CULLETON,  ifeal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

\riSmNG  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  beet  quality, 

»  2s.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13«.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

IVTONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-kU-  in  many  oolonrs.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9s.  The  following 
Are  ready Two  Sheets  tlie  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family. 

26  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.C. 

(COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
«8cored  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

OF 

PERMANENT  PHOTCKJRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA’HONS 

IS  THR 

A  UTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  the 

Xa.  Trastees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  Societies,  and  the  Leading 
Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  Si  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  86a  Rathbono  Place,  W. 

LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE. 

Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  1,062.  Price,  12i.  to  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  164.  to  Non-Mcniters. 

pATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  and 
Classified  Index  of  Subjects. 

RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’h  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  bo  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Tea  do. 
2  Salt  do. 
1  Mustard  do. 
6  Egg  do. 
1  Gravy  do. 


1  Pish  Knife .  0  11 


Electro- Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

;£  4.  d. 

£  4. 

d. 

1  11 

0 

1  18 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  18 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  9 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  13 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  2 

6 

0  8 

6 

0  6 

6 

0  7 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  4 

9 

0  2 

6 

0  8 

0 

8  4 

0  11  2 

8 

Cruet  Frames,  18«.  6<f.  to  704. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Servioes,  704.  to  2004. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  154.  the  Set  of  Four  ;  Cake  Baskete,  254.  to  604. ;  and  every  article  lor 
I  the  Table  as  in  silver. 

pLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

V  /  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  w-hich  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — fotimutee  given  for  re-plating. 

O  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istslze.  2nd  size.  3rd  else. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £1  0  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  bavo  been  celebrated  fifty  }*ear8  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

O  LACK’S  BATH  W.AREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

^  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  -Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
74.  Gd. ;  Bip  Baths,  from  164. ;  Pen  Baths,  134.  Gd. ;  Seta  of  Toilet  Ware,  18s. 

VJLACK'S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
184.  the  ^t  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen's  Pattern,  ‘284.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  494. 

SLACK’S  “STRAND”  R.VZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

On3  Shilling.  Sept  free  to  any  part  uu  receipt  of  14  stamps  ;  the  money 
returned  If  not  approv^  of. 

OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Detdgn  always  on  show. 

Black  F’enders,  .3s.  Gd.  to  64. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  IO4.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  654.  to  1204. 

Be-l-room  Fire-Irons,  84.  to  64.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  DU.  Gd.  to  6O4. 

Irnprov^  Coal-Boxes,  44.  Gd.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  I84.  Gd.  to  85«. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  454.  to  954. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  94.  6//.  to  804. 

Papier  Machd  ditto,  •HO4.  to  954. 

Cupper  Teakettles,  64.  Gd.  to  144.  Gd, 

QLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUl- 

O  SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  811  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Famisliing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Kloctro-plated 
Wares,  'Table  Cutlery,  die.  No  person  should  fiumish  withort  one. 

BICHABD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

TO  HSR  MJLJBISX'X'. 

386  STEAND,  W. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Mesim.  JA.Y  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kin^^dom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergendee  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  re<iuire  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  U.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  btreet.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  househsld 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

or 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243.  243, 247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


JOHN  TAN  N^S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  &c. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS*  REPUTATION. 

Porchosers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fkC* 

simile  signatures, 

TNDIA-RUBBER  PORTABLE  BATHS,  20a,  25a,  30a, 

-L  each  ;  Waterproof  Fishing  Trousers,  30*. ;  Stockings,  18*.  per  pair ;  Pocket 
Waterproof  Coats,  black  or  drub,  21*.,  27*.,  30*.,  85*.,  42*. ;  Waterproof  Driving 
Coats,  30*.,  36*.,  40*. ;  V/aterproof  Carriage  Aprons,  21*.,  25*.,  27*.,  30*. ;  India- 
rubber  Garden  Hose,  6o  feet,  fitted  complete,  21*.,  27*.  35*. ;  Airproof 

Cushions,  4*.  6d.,  6*.  6</.,  7*.  (id.,  and  10*.  each  ;  Tourists'  Waterproof  Knapsacks. 
10*.  6</.,  15*.  and  21*.  each.  All  best  quality  goods.  CURRIE,  THOMSON  k 
CO.,  Waterproof  and  India-rubber  Manufacturers,  27  Ludoate  Hill,  Londoh 
(and  at  Glasgow). 


TEIiTIsr-A.ITT,  O-EOXiOGISO?, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

^  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Anstod,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 


and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

900  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 


800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

Mora  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  AO 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 


EAL  &  SON. 

196  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

L  WITH  PBICRH  0» 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 
SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


Heal  &  son. 

196  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

JTJDSOZT’S  ID  "Z"  E  S 

18  COLOURS,  6J.  EACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 

Completely  dyed  in  10  minutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 

Futl  iHMtruction$  supplied. 
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ac  oo. 


LINENS.  FAMILY  LINENS  AT  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

FURNISH  YOUR  71^  73^  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 


HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


Families  requiring  Household  Linen  should  inspect  this  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash,  and  compare.  Superiority  of  make 
will  then  be  apparent.  Five  Hundred  Dosen  Table  Napkins  at  2*.  6d.  per  dozen.  Large  Table  CHotbs  at  5*.  6<f.  each.  Damask 
Table  Cloths,  8  yards  long,  11*.  M.  each  ;  Napkins  to  match,  8*.  9d.  per  dozen.  Table  Cloths,  8|  yards  long,  13*.  9<f. ;  4  yards 
long,  14*. ;  6  yards  long,  16*.  9d,  each.  Stout  useful  Table  (Hoths  from  2*.  4|d. ;  2  yaids  long,  6*.  M. ;  2^  yards  long,  6*.  6<f. 
each.  Wide  Linen  Sheeting,  2*.,  2*.  M.,  and  3*. ;  fine  and  useful,  3*.  fid.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  and  every  description 
of  Linen.  Patterns  sent  on  giving  a  description  of  wliat  is  likely  to  be  required. 

MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COUNT  ROAD,  LONDON. 


PENNINGTON  &  CO.’S  “MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Thnrsday  in  each  month,  con¬ 
taining  an  exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enuuu-ration  of  Safe  Investments,  paying  from  10 
to  20  per  cent.  Price  fid.  per  copy,  or  5*.  annually. 

PENNINGTON  A  CO.,  Stock  and  Sliare  Brokers,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 
London,  E.C. 

rpiIE  WOMAN  QUESTION:  Papers  Reprinted  from 

-I-  the  Examiner.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.^  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  D<»wries.  The  Law  of  Breach  or*' Promise.  The  Novel- Heading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers'  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8Ta,  price  1*.,  by  post  1*.  2d. ;  cloth  2*.,  by  post  2*.  2d. 

London :  K.  DALLOW,  186  Strand,  W.C. 


ELAZEXBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Oondi- 

•  mcntl.-E.  Lazenby  Si  Son,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour^lj 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
C Avendish  S<iuare  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portraau  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

H  ARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  aditiirere  of  thi* 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  reqnefited  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  K.  LAZENBY  Si  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  yea.-Sr 
signed  ••  ElUabeth  LasMtupi' 


LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 


NTXJDA.  VERITAS.— ORE Y  HYIE 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  Od.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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•vro  MORE  ril.LS  or  OTOER  ORUOS. 

Any  invalid  can  euro  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DEUCIOUS 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 


which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hiemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kindsof  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  liead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  h.v'steria,  neuralgia,  irritabiUty,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  sitasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  os  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


^"lURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  «,  185». 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
RBVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  tlian  usually  afTected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


pURE  No.  08,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALKNTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  ”  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiUng, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  RBYALBNTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


DU  B.VRRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  givat  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  &c. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— C0NSTIP.4TI0N.  ASTHMA, 

Aic. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 

SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  eonstipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  livt>r,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect. — JAMES  ROBER'l'S,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. -LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brehan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  year  and  so  deoilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  road,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  hod 
bei^me  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vain.  In  i^erfect  despair  I  took  DU  BAURY’U  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me  ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  ail'd  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREIIAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diurrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn.  July  19, 1852. — Du  Barrj’’8  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  superMxlcs,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  I'rofessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALBN'rA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romaiu-des-  Isles.” 


DU  B.\RRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  (lescribinf^  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  (loograpbical  rkiciety, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  ^\’ho  re<iulre  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  stuff  of  life  being  the  REVALKNTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  4ic., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


DU  B.\RRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy, on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  suiierior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  rretore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maiirette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Cauvy.  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  M^ndot,  SouiTieu.  Roads  off 
Hydres,  15th  May,  1873.” 


DU  BARRY’S  Ri:VALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(suitably  packed  for  all  climates)  se'ls:  In  tins,  }lb.,  at  2«. ;  of  11b., 
8«.  6tf. ;  2  lb.,  6«. ;  6  lb..  14«. ;  121b.,  28i. ;  24  lb.,  60s. 


I^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2i. ;  24  cups,  3<.  6<I. ;  48  cups,  ts. : 
288  cups,  80#. ;  676  cups,  65#.  i-.  .  , 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartbnrn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  thau  even  meat.  1  lb..  8«.  64. : 
2  lb.,  6#. ;  24  lb.,  60#. 


T^EPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Rej^ent  Street, 

-1^  London,  W.;  same  honse,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  du 


Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grnssi,  Milan  ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kai^er  Oallerie,  at  d  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  tbe  G  'ocers’  and  Chemista'  in  every  town. 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 


IS  THE  BEST. 


Ask  for  Johnston's  Com  Flour.  It  is  the  best. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC  SALINE, 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Ernptive  Affections,  Sea  <nr  Billons 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLO  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  oonti^  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MARK  on  s  BUFF-COliOUBED 
'WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTH  ADDBKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


In  consequence  of  Spurioos  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  U,  PERRINS  have  adopted  a 
NEW  LABEL,  bearing  their  signature, 


“LEA  &  PERRINS,’ 


Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCBSTBRSHIRB  SAUCE  after 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


Sold  Wholesal;.  by  tbe  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSB  Si  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


KINAHAN’S 


LL  .  WHISKY. 


^^HIS  celebrated  and  inoBt  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  tbe 
-L  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  mrfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Ck>rk  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.’ 


Wholesale  Depdt — 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  03LFORD  STREET,  W. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER," 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  snperior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  I«.  64.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfnmers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


'The  Medical  Profession  for  Tliirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solntion  of 
Magnesia  as  t.he  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN* 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNBFORD  6i  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


O-K/EY  'JEI.JiJI.Ti, 

Speedily  restored  to  its  original  color  and  beauty  by  using 

URS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER, 


A  delightfully  cooling  and  invigorating  lotion,  contains  no  dye,  and  perfectly 
harmless  to  tbe  most  delicate  skin.  It  stands  unrivalled  for  cleansing  the  head 
fruui  scurf,  allaying  irritation,  keeping  the  skin  of  the  head  cool  and  moist,  and 
pruiuobing  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  hair.  Bold  in  bottles  One  Shilling  each 
by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Stc.,  and  by  the  sole  proprietors, 

MILLARD  &  SONS,  44  BARBICAN,  LONDON. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and  OINTMENT.— Sure  Relief.— 

The  weak  and  enervated  suffer  severely  from  nervous  affections  when 
storms  or  electric  disturbances  agitate  the  atmosphere.  Neuralgia,  gouty  pangs, 
and  flying  pains,  very  distressing  to  a  delicate  system,  may  be  readily  removed 
by  rubbing  this  ointment  upon  tbe  affected  part,  after  it  has  been  fomented 
with  warm  water.  Tbe  pills  taken  occasionally  in  tbe  doses  prescribed  by  the 
instructions,  keep  the  digestion  in  order,  excite  a  free  flow  of  healthy  bile,  and 
regenerate  the  impoverished  blcsxl  with  richer  materials,  resulting  from 
thurougbly  oMimilatcd  food,  wanting  which  tbe  strongest  must  inevitably  soon 
sink  into  feebleness,  and  the  delicate  find  it  difficult  to  maintaiu  existence. 
Holloway’s  ointment  and  pills  are  infallible  remedies. 
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3^Jii  W  "WO^IK 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.” 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries. 

MOXS  OUT  OF  CHURCH.  By  the  Author  of 

Halifax,  Gentleman.”  Post  8vo.,  10s.  6<f. 

Contents : — 

WHAT  IS  SELF-SACRIFICE?  4.  BENEVOLENCE— OR  BENEFICENCE? 

OUR  OFTEN  INFIRMITIES.  ^  BROTHER’S  KEEPER. 

HOW  TO  TRAIN  UP  A  PARENT  IN  THE  WAY 

HE  SHOULD  GO  '  6.  GATHER  UP  THE  FRAGMENTS. 


“  A  Hhrewd,  wiae, 
Ifoncon/ormiit. 


MISS  GREENWELL’S  NEW  BOOK. 

ER  HUMANITATIS.  A  Series  of  E 

Aspects  of  Spiritual  and  Social  Life.  By  Dora.  Greenweix.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 


on  Various 


MR.  DROLL’S  NEW  WORK. 

CLIMATE  and  TIME  in  their  GEOLOGICAL  RELATIONS 


a  Theory  of  Secular  Changes  of  the  Earth’s  Climate.  By  James  Cboll,  of  H.M.’s  Geological  Survey.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.,  24«. 

“  since  Wr  Charlen  I.jell  eent  forth  his  ‘  Principles  of  Geology,’  we  have  not  had  a  work  that  is  likely  to  be  so  influential  on  the  future  of  the  science  as  this.’* 
QmarUrlf/  Rniffc, 

••  Mr.  Croll's  Interesting  and  valuable  book.” — WorUl. 

“  One  of  the  most  striking  and  original  books  published  for  many  years.  No  student  can  dispense  with  a  thorough  examination  of  its  contents.’*— /MgtnVer. 

”  It  will  rank  alongside  '  Lyell’s  Principles,’  and  secure  the  repntation  of  its  aathoT.”— Geographical  Magazine. 

”  The  most  important  work  on  geological  events  and  changes  which  has  appeared  for  many  j’Ciirs.” — Standard. 

”  Uia  examination  of  Manry's  and  Dr.  Carpenter’s  theories  of  Oceanic  Circulation  is  exceedingly  acute  and  searching,  and  their  overthrow  is  apparently 
.It  is  sure  to  find  a  place  in  every  geologist's  library.”— Scolwaan. 


oosnptote.. .  .It  is  sure  to  find  a  place  in  every  geologist's  library. 


MR.  HANCOCK’S  SERMONS. 

CHRIST  and  the  PEOPLE:  Sermons  chiefly  on  the  Obligations 

of  the  Church  to  the  State  and  to  Humanity.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hanci’.ck.  Crown  8vo.,  lOji.  Gd. 

“  A  volume  of  m<»re  racy  sermons  does  not  often  issue  from  the  press.  Full  of  earnest  piety,  they  are  characterised  by  n  masculine  vigour  of  thought,  a  rich 
command  f»f  homely,  expre«ive  lanHtiage,  and  a  perfect  fe»»rlei«*nes8  in  uttciunce..  ..The  sated  novel  reader  in  soai'ch  of  a  new  sensation  might  do  much  worse  thau 
have  recourse  to  this  fresh  and  pl  tiu-speukiiig  volume.”  -»Sco/«MaM. 


DALDY,  ISBISTER  &  CO.,  56  Ludgato  Hill.  E  C 


PART  FIRST  NOW  READY. 

NEW  AND  IMPOETANT  WORK  ON 
ORIENTAL  ART. 


Now  ready,  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  price  8*.  Gd. 
iSl’^S  :  a  Drama  in  Five  Acta.  By  E.  Cakpenteii,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Author  of  “Narcissus,”  and 
oeins. 

[)n  ;  E.  MOXON,  SON  L  CO.,  1  Amen  Comer,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Dedicated,  hy  special  permission,  to  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 


THE  NEW  YOKK  TRIBUNE 


KERMIC  AKT  OF  .JAPAN, 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


By  GEORGE  ASHDOWN  AUDSLEY,  Architect, 

AND 

JAMES  L.  BOWES,  President  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Club. 

To  be  conipletfd  in  Two  Volumes,  folio,  16  inches  by  11  inches,  containing  a 
comprehensive  Introductory  Es-say  on  Japanese  Art  in  all  its  various  branches, 
and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Keramic  Pnxiuction  of  Japan  from  the  earliest  records 
to  the  present  day,  with  sectional  articles  upon  the  I’ottery  and  Puruclain  of  the 
various  Provinces  of  tlie  Empire. 

Illustrated  by  35  Plates  in  full  Colours  and  Gold,  15  Hates  in 
Autotype,  13  Photo-Lithographic  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

IN  SEVEN  PARTS,  AT  ONE  GUINEA  EACH. 

'The  entire  English  Edition  (folio)  to  consist  of  1,000  copies. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretjiry,  at  the  Ihiblishing  Office,  13  Hackin’s 
Hey,  Liverpool ;  or  to 

H.  SOTHERAN  A  CO.,  London. 


From  the*'  IWLL  M.\LL  GAZF.TTE,"  April  19th,  \%~2. 

•'  THE  TKIIIVNE  iz  het/ond  compare  the  most  in/luetitiul  Newspaper  in 
Amcriesi;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  'leading  Journal'  is  in 
JSngkxnd." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  In  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  t^tate  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Euro))e, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  tlie  most  ini|>ortant  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  vi.sit 
England  yearly,  and  boy  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertiwrs  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bnsinose  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  l>y  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre- 
clsely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  vidue  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
ns  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  nnderstootl  by  some  of  tlie  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  aaeii  by  iU  Euroitoaii  advertising  ailuinns.  TItey  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  lx?  e«tiibllshed  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserteil  in  special  columns,  which  have  liecome 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  arc  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  Amoricau  houses  doing  busluess  with  England. 


fckiuore  limp  cloth,  1#.  Free  by  post,  D.  Id. 

PtOVFKBiS  FROM  F'AK  AND  NLAlt:  Wise  Sentences, 

Ac.  C*)llate<l  and  arranged  by  Wiluam  Tkgo,  Editor  of  “  The  Mixture 
for  Low  Spliits,”  “Epitaphs  and  Epigrams,”  Ac.,  Ac. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Pancros  Lane,  Cheapsidc. 


A  QUAGRAPIIS.-WILLIAM  TEGG  &  CO.  beg  to 

announce  that  they  have  now  ready  for  delivery  the  following  Aqua- 
graphs,  beautifully  coloured  by  Hand,  and  Mounted : — 

Bolton  Abbey  ..  ..  (Landseer)  l..ady  and  SiJanieU  ,,  (Ijandseer) 

Dignity  and  ImiNulence  ..  (/A>.)  Highland  Shepherd's  Home  (Do.) 

Lion  Dog  of  Malta..  ..  (/>*.)  It's  Sure  to  Come  True  ..  (Dukes) 

No  Place  Like  Home  ..  (!*».)  Love’s  Stratagem  ..  ..  (Jov) 


lOIlN  iSlT.VRT  MILL:  hie  Lite  and  Works.  Cou- 

sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Examinbb  : — A 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  U.  R.  Fox  B(h:hnk.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  by 
W.  T.  Thdrx'I'O.v,  C.B.  Hi^  Moral  Character,  by  Hkkbert  Spencku.  His 
Botanical  Studies,  by  Hknp.y  Tuimkv,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
W.M.  Mixto,  M.A.  His  Work  iu  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levv.  His  Studies  in 
Morals  and  Jurisprudence,  by  I*rof.  W.  A.  Hl'.ntkr.M.A,  His  Work  in  Political 
Economy,  by  Piof.  .1.  E.  CAiaNK.s,  M.A.  His  Influence  at  the  Universities,  by 
Prof.  11 V.  I’AwrETr,  M.l’.  His  Influence  ns  a  1‘raciical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  Ills  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Fkkdkkic  Haurison.  His  Position 
as  a  I’hilosopher,  iiy  I’rof.  W.  A.  Hiwruii,  if.A.  Together  with  “Advice  to 
Land  Reformers  "  and  “  Should  Public  Bodies  ba  required  to  Sell  their  Lands, ” 
by  J.  8.  Milu  8vo.  73  pp.,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  Id. 

Loudon  :  E.  DALLOW,  130  Strand,  W.C. 


From  the  “  N.l  TURD  A 1'  REVIEW,"  Xoeemher  9A,  1872. 

"For  many  gears  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  tcUlelg 
eircmlaled  paper  tn  the  Norlh'-rn  Stales." 


Letters  renpcctlnp  Advertl»ements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Biubland,  the  New  Yobk  Tuiuu.nk  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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The  rOETNIGHTLY  EEVIEW  for  JULY. 

•  Edited  by  Joun  Moklet. 

The  European  Sm’ATioN.  By  Eniile  de  LAvelcye. 

Maruiaokh  between  First  Cousins.  By  George  H.  Darwin. 

The  Hi-stort  ok  a  PAVi-aiENT,  By  Sidney  Colvin. 

I’osmvisTS  AND  Workmen.  By  Professor  Beesly. 

Railway  Rates  and  Fares.  By  Joeeph  Parsloc. 

The  History  of  German  Political  Economy.  By  T.  E  C.  Leslie. 

A  Note  on  Rkpresentati^-k  Gh)VBRNMENT.  By  Thomas  Hare. 

The  Military  Pokttion  or  Enoijind. 

Beauchamp’s  Career.  By  George  Meredith. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  WAY  WE  LI\^  NOW.  By  Anthony 

Trollops.  With  Forty  Illustrations,  3  vols.  demy  8ro,  2  1«.  [.Voir  ready. 
NEW  NOVEI.  by  «  OUIDA.” 

SIGNA  :  a  Story.  ByOuiDA.  3  vols.,  31.9.  6c?. 

[dfotr  ready. 

EMMA  CHEYNE.  By  Ellis  Brandt.  Crown 

8to.  [yextweet. 

OUT  of  SOCIETY.  By  Mrs.  E.  Pulleine. 

3  vols.  _ 

The  VIKINGS  of  the  BALTIC :  a  Tale  of  the 

North  in  the  Tenth  Oenturj'.  By  Gboros  Webbf.  Dasext,  D.C.L.,  Author 
of  *  Annals  of  an  Eyentful  Life,’  Ac.  8  Tols.  crown  8vo. 

•From  tub  Times. 

*'  Dr.  Daeent  is  never  lo  much  at  home  as  with  the  Norsemen,  or  among  the 
fjmds,  fjelda,  and  islands  of  the  wild  Northern  scenery.  Astndentof  the  Sagas, 
and  an  sdmim  at  the  Scalds,  the  life  of  these  Norse  warriors  is  almost  as  mnch 
a  reality  to  him  ae  that  of  the  loelaoders  or  Faroe  fishermen  at  the  present  day. 
Nor  do  we  know  that  he  oonld  hare  chosen  a  more  pictureeqne  p^od  for 
novel  than  the  tenth  centnry.” 

From  the  Aeademy. 

**  For  all  who  are  interested  in  the  manners  and  enstoms  at  Scandinavia  in 
early  times,  *  The  Vikings  of  the  Baltic  ’  will  be  invaluable.” 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

Amusing  Books  for  the  Coantr.v  and  Seaside,  each  Work  a  Single  Volume, 

ill  large  tppe, 

rpiIE  MODERN  NOVELIST’S  LIBRARY:— 

>  MDLLE.  MORI :  a  Tale  of  Modem  Rome,  ‘2t.  boards ;  2s.  6d,  cloth. 
ATHERSTONE  PRIORY,  2s.  hoords  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

TUB  BURGOMASTER’S  FAMILY,  2*.  boanls ;  -J*.  6d.  cloth. 

MELVILLE’S  GKNKKAI.  BOUNCE,  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

GOOD  FOR  NOTHING,  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
GLADIATOR.S.  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  M.  cloth. 

DIOBY  GRAND.  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

KATE  COVENTRY,  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

QUEEN’S  MARIKS,  2s.  boards  ;  *«.«</.  cloth. 

HOLMBY  HOUSE,  2s.  bo'.rds  ;  2s.  (id.  cloth. 
INTERPRETER,  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

TROLLOPE’S  WARDEN,  Is.  6d.  boanls  ;  2s.  cloth. 

BARCHE.STER  TOWER.S,  2s  boards;  2s. 6</.  cloth. 
BRAMLEY-MOORK’S  SIX  .‘^ISI’KRS  OF  THE  VA1JL.EYS. 

Price  2s.  boanls ;  or  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Uniform  with  the  above.  2s.  M.  boards,  3s.  Gd.  cloth, 

TRENCH’S  REALITIE.S  OF  IRISH  LIFE. 

London:  LONGMANS  L  CO. 

Just  pnblislied,  in  croum  8to..  price  4s.  Gd. 

Sonnets,  and  the  consolation  to  LIVIA.  By 

Phiup  Actox,  Author  of  ”  Etchings  in  Verse.” 

London  :  LONGMANS  A  CO. 

Now  ready,  price  (Js. 

HMIE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  NEW"  SERIES. 

-L  No.  XCV.  JULY,  1873. 

Contexts ; 

I.  SUNDAY  AND  LENT. 

II.  MACREADrs  RKMINI8CENCK.S. 

HI.  ALLOTROPIC  CHRISTIANITY. 

IV.  THE  PACIFIC  I.SLANDERS’  PROTECTION  BILL. 

V.  EDUCATION  IN  PRUSSIA  ANo  ENULAND. 

VI.  THE  GUICWAR  OF  BARODA. 

VII.  HOUSE  VENTILATION  AND  WARMING. 

VIII.  THE  EVIDENCES  OF  DESIGN  IN  NATURE. 
CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE I .  Theology  and  Philosophy.— 2.  Politics, 
Sociology.  V  lyages  and  Travels.— 3.  Science. — 4.  HUiury  and  Biography. — 
6.  Bell^  Lettres. 

London  :  TRCbNEU  A  CO.,  57  A  59  Ludgate  Hill. 

Now  ready,  price  2s.  Cd. 

THE 

NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE. 

FOU  JULY. 

CoXTENTW. 

DE  QUINCEY.  By  the  Editor. 

AFFONHO  H ENRIQUEZ  AND  THE  RISE  OF  PORTUGAL.  By  Oswald 
CiiAWFUKD,  H.M.  Consul  at  Oporto. 

THE  MODERN  STAGE.  By  Ruuiatr  Buchanan. 

dark  CYBEL  :  A  NOVEL.  By  Mrs.  Cahiikl  Hoky,  Author  of  “  The 
Blossoming  of  an  Aloe.” 

LORD  BUTE  THE  PREMIER.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Akxold,  Author  of  “Our 
Bishops  and  Deaus.” 

town  AND  COUNTRY  MICE.  By  FiiAXCEfl  Power  ComiE. 

BY  THE  LAW :  A  TALE.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  Author  of  “  Patricia 
Keuibull,”  Ac.  _ 

liOXDOX : 

WARD,  LOCK  A  TYLER,  Wamick  House, 

Putoruo:9ter  Row. 


13  Great  Marlborouoii  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.  By  the 

Rev.  F.  Abnold,  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo.,  80s. 

“  This  work  Is  good  in  oonoeption  and  cleverly  executed,  and  as  thorouig^y  » 
honest  and  earnest  as  it  is  interesting  and  able.  The  style  is  original,  the 
thought  vigorous,  the  information  wide  and  thorough,  the  portrait  painting 
artistic.  There  is  not  n  chapter  than  any  intelligent  reader  is  likely  to  leave 
unfinished  or  to  find  uninteresting.” — John  Bull. 

**  We  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  achieved  his  task  with  a 
large  amount  of  success.  He  displays  considerable  power  of  seixing  the  salient 
points  of  a  striking  character,  and  presenting  them  in  a  clear  aud  forcible 
style.” — Globe. 

COSIT  AS  ESPANOLAS;  or.  EX’EEYDAY 

LIFE  IN  SPAIN.  By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell  Bury.  1  vol.  8vo.,  15*. 
“A  charming  book,  fresh,  lively,  and  nmusing.  It  may  be  confidently  re¬ 
commended  to  all  readers  who  want  to  know  something  about  the  inner  life  of 
Spain.” — Post. 

RAMBLES  IN  ISTRIA,  DALMATIA,  AND 

MONTENEGRO.  By  R.  H.  R.  I  vol.  d«uy  8vo.,  14*. 

A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.  By  Mrs.  Oliphaot. 

Cheap  EomoN,  forming  the  New  Volume  of  “  Hurst  A  Blackett’s  Stan¬ 
dard  Library,”  5s.,  bound  and  illustrated. 

“  One  of  the  best  and  most  tonching  stories  which  we  owe  to  Mrs.  Ol^ihant.”— 
Times.  _ 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

TIT  FOR  TAT.  By  Mrs.  M.  E.  Smith. 

A  WIFE’S  STORY.  By  the  Author  of  “  Caste,” 

Ac.,  with  other  Tales,  and  Preface  containing  Letters  from  the  late  Mr. 
Charlen  Dickens.  3  vols. 

EGLANTINE.  By  the  Author  of  St.  Olave’s.” 

“A  faacinating  storj'.  The  same  graphic  power,  healthy  sentiment,  deep 
pathos,  and  racy  humour  whic4i  chorocteHsed  ‘  St.  Olave’s  ’  are  everywhere  dis¬ 
played  in  ‘  Eglantine.’  ” — Court  Journal. 

JOCELYN’S  MISTAKE.  By  Mre.  J.  K. 

Spendek,  Author  of  “  Parteil  Lives,”  Ac.  S  voU. 

“  A  very  pretty  aud  hmehing  ^tory,”— Standard. 

“  It  rises  in  type  and  diction  fur  above  the  ephemeral  stories  of  the  eeason.”— 
Academy. 

BRENDA  YORKE.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  “  Old  Myddeltim’s  Money,”  Ac.  3  voIk. 

“  A  very  pretty  story,  told  with  much  sweetness  and  pathos.” — Standard. 

SWEET  AND  TWENTY.  By  Mortimer 

Collins.  3  vols, 

“  In  his  present  novel  Mr.  Collins  writes  in  his  best  manner.” — Syectalor. 

THE  HISTOEY  OF  A  HEAET.  By 

Lady  Blake,  Author  of  “  Claude,”  “  Helen’s  First  Love,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

[July  9. 

Now  rend}',  at  all  the  Libraries,  1  voL,  demy  8vo.,  10.».  Gd. 

rpEAVELS  IX  I»OirrUGAL.  By  John  Latouche.  With 

-JL  Illustrations  by  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Sotheiio.v-Estcourt. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  A  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 

SATURDAY',  JULY  Sbd. 

rpiIE  ITALIAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

J-  See  No.  2  of  tho  Elkopean  Review. 

TURKISH  FINANCE. 

See  Special  Article  In  No.  2  of  tho  Europeax  Review. 
THE  INUNDATIONS  IN  FRANCE. 

See  No.  2  of  the  Eubopean  Rkvrav. 

THE  COMING  ELECTORAL  CRISIS  IN  BAVARIA. 

Bee  No.  2  of  tlio  Eubopean  Bi^'iew. 

M.  DE  LES.=:EPS’  'OWN  HISTORY'  OF  THE  SUEZ  CANAL,— 

Importaut  Ofilciul  Correspondeuce. 

See  No.  2  of  the  European  Review. 

GARIBALDI  AND  THE  TIBER. 

See  Special  Roman  Correspondence  of  tho  European  Revieiv. 

■Wkfjcly,  price  Sixpence.  Offices,  72-8  Tubxmill  Street,  E.C. 

Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinbuivh. 

Songs  for  sailors.  Bv  NV.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

8*.  Gd.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  1*.  'ilorntjuj  Post. — *•  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
vigorousl}’’  graphic.”  Itaily  AVip*.— “Very  spiriteil.”  Putt  Unit  Uuiftte  — 

“  Really  admirable.”  Illustrated  London  Senfs. — “  Right  wed  done.”  Hontiug 
Advertiser. — ‘‘  Sure  of  a  wide  ptipuJarity.”  £dto. — ••  .‘•«ngs  mcli  as  aailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — “Full  of  incident  and  sti-ungly  expressed  sentliUMit.” 
Graphic. — “  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Beiuiett  has  taEea  up  thu  mantle  of 
Dxbdiu.” 

HENRY  8.  KINO  k  CO.,  63  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  nwuiy,  2  vols..  8vo.,  24*. 

rpiIE  PAPERS  OE  A  ClilTlC.  lucluding  Articles  on 

JL  Pope,  L:uiy  Mary  Worilcy  ^[oiitagu.  Swift,  .luniiis,  Wilkes.  Oienville, 
Burke,  JLc.  Seiecual  Irom  the  W  ritings  oi  the  late  C'HAULES  WFNTWORTll 
DILKE.  Witli  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  liis  Grandson,  Sir  CHARLES  W. 
DILKE,  Bart.,  II.P.,  Author  of  “  Greater  Britain,”  aud  of  *•  The  Fall  of  Prince 
Florestan  of  Monaco.” 

'The  Memoir  includes  much  matter  bfiaring  on  tiic  lives  of  Keats,  Hoid, 
Procter,  Clmrley.  Lamb,  Duly  Morgan,  Coleridge,  Luudor,  Byron,  Bulwer, 
Dickens,  Mrs.  Austin,  Ac.,  kc. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Alliemarlc  Street. 

Third  Eilition  just  published,  price  1*.,  with  lllustnitions. 

Bits  and  BEARING-RI':L\S.  By  E.  F.  flower,  E-q. 

London  :  WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  Piccatlilly. 

To  be  had  (by  order)  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 
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NOW  READY,  PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS, 

QUEEN  MARY-A  DRAMA 

By  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 


NORWAY.  ILLUSTRATED  HANDBOOK  for 

TRAVELLERS.  Edited  by  CilB.  Tonsbero.  With  184  Enjrravings  on 
Wood  and  17  Maps.  Crown  8to.,  pp.  Lix-574.  Limp  cloth,  ltf«. 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMJIAR  of  the  DRAVI- 

DIAN,  or  80UTH  IKDIAN,  FAMILY  of  LANOOAOE8.  By  tho  Rot. 
R.  Caldwrll,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  demy  8to., 
pp.  806.  Cloth, ‘18«.  IJiut  published . 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  of  the  MODERN 

ARYAN  LANGUAGES  of  INDIA.  By  John  Bbames,  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  M.BjI.S.,  Sic.  Vol.  II.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xii-348.  Cloth,  16i. 

The  CELT,  the  ROMAN,  and  the  SAXON:  A 

History  of  the  Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain  down  to  the  Conversion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity.  Illastrated  by  the  Ancient  Remakis 
bronght  to  Light  by  Recent  Research.  By  Thomam  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A., 

'  F.8.A.,  4ic.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revis^,  with  Additions.  Crown  8vo., 

with  nearly  800  Engravings.  Pp.  ziv-66'.f.  Cloth,  lit. 

The  SPIRITS*  BOOK,  containing  the  Principles 

of  SPIRITIST  DOCTRINE  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Ac.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Teachings  of  Spirits  of  High  Degree,  transmitted  through 
ve^ons  Medinms.  Conocted  and  set  in  order  by  Allan  Kardec.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Anna  Blackwell.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  61‘i.  Cloth,  7«.  6d. 


ME.  ALFEED  TENNYSON’S  WOEKS, 

THE  AUTHOR’S  EDITION. 


VOL.  III.  WILL  BE  READY  JULY  16. 

This  Edition  will  be  completed  in  Five  Monthly  Volumes. 

‘  VOLS.  I.  and  II.  NOW  READY. 

Price  6t.  each,  cloth  gilt ;  7«.  6d.,  half-morocoo,  Roxburgh  style. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  THE  LIBRARIES, 


By  Mrs.  FRANCIS  G.  FAITHFULL. 

3  vole,  crown  8vo. 

Well  written.” — Graphic. 

linch  that  will  be  interesting.” — Saturday  RevUv. 

Deeply  interesting.  Full  of  poetry  and  deep,  earnest  pathos.” — Standard. 
Very  clever  bits  of  character  sketching.” — City  Prtu. 

Most  refreshing  to  come  across.” — John  Bull. 


NOTES  on  CHINESE  MEDIEVAL  TRAVEL- 

LERS  to  the  WEST.  By  E.  Bketbchneidbr,  M.D.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  ISO. 
Sewed,  bt. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA  as  TOLD  by  its  OWN 

HISTORIANS.  The  Muhammadan  Period.  The  Posthumous  Papers  of 
the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.  Revised  and  continued  by  Prof.  John 
Dowson,  lf.R.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Vol.  VI.  8vo.,  pp.  yiii.-674, 
cloth,  21s.  {Jutt  published. 

ENGLISH  GIPSY  SONGS.  In  Rommany,  with 

Metrical  English  Translations.  By  Charles  O.  Leland,  Author  of  ”The 
English  Gipsies,”  Ac. ;  Professor  E.  H.  Pailier  ;  and  Janet  Tcckby. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xii-276,  cloth,  7t.  6d. 

FU-SANG ;  or,  The  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese 

Buddhist  Priests  in  the  Fifth  Century.  By  Charles  G.  Leland. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xx-212,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

The  CHINESE  CLASSICS.  Translated'  into 

English.  With  Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  James 
Lkogb,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Vol.  II.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  412,  cloth,  12s. 
Vol.  III.  The  She  King,  or  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese  Poetry  ;  with  a 
literal  Translation,  and  in  English  Verse.  [Jn  the  prtu. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  of  WESTERN 

INDIA.  Report  of  the  first  season's  operations  in  the  BelgAm  and 
Kaladgi  Districts,  January  to  May,  1874.  By  James  Buroemk,  Eeq., 
M.R.A.S.,  Ac.  Royal  4to.,  pp.  viii-46.  With  66  Lithographic  and  Phot^ 
graphic  Plates,  2/.  2s. 

The  HISTORY  of  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  in 

INDIA,  from  their  commencement  in  1706  to  1871.  By  the  Rev.  M. 
A.  SHBitniNO,  M.A.,  London  Mbsiuu,  Benaras.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  pp. 
xi-482.,  16s. 


THE  HIGH  MILLS 


By  KATHERINE  SAUNDERS, 

AUTHOR  OP  ”  GIDEON’S  ROCK,”  « THE  HAUNTED  CRUST, 
•  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


NEARLY  READY, 

LEY:  A  ROMANCE 

By  MISS  JESSIE  FOTHERGILL. 

3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


HENRY  8.  KING  A  CO.,  66  Combill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  LIST 


NEW  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  of  ”  FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING 

CROWD.” 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

FOR  JULY  contains  the  first  part  of  a  New  Story,  entitled 

THE  HAND  OF  ETHELBEKTA  : 

A  Comedy  in  Chapters. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY, 

Author  of  ”  For  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  Ac.,  Ac.  With  an  Illustration. 
Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  187. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  JULY". 

^Vith  Illustrations  by  Osoiu'.E  du  Mauiueh  and  A.  Hofkins. 

Contexts  : — 

The  Hand  of  Ethelberta.  (With  an  Illnstration.)  Chap.  I. — A  Street  in 
Anglebury— A  Heath  near-  Inside  “The  Old  Fox  Inn.”  XI. — Chris- 
toplier's  House— Sandbouriie  Town  -  Sandbourne  Moor.  III.  -  Sand- 
bourne  Moor  (amtinued).  IV. — Sandbourne  Pier — Rood  to  Windway — 
Ball-room  in  Windway  House. 

A  Lost  Look.  Venetian  Popular  Legends. 

Frederick  Walker,  A.R  A.  Art  and  Morals. 

British  Birds  and  Bird  Lovers.  The  Sceptic  :  a  Tale  of  Married  Life. 

Penelope.  Hospital  Outlines  :  Sketches  and 

Horace's  Two  Philosophies.  Portraits.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

NEW  WORK  BY  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 

ON  ACTORS  AND  THE  ART  OF  ACTING. 

By  Gborue  Henry  Lewes.  Crown  8vo.,  It.  6d. 


PROBLKMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  Geokge 

Hkxry  Lewfj<.  Demv  8vo.,  pp.  bbi,  cloth,  16a. 

First  Beriks  :  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  A  CREED.  Vol.  II.  Contents: 
The  Principles  of  Certitude — From  the  Known  to  the  Unknown— Matter 
and  Force — Force  and  Cause— Tlie  Absolute  in  the  Correlations  of  Feeling 
and  Motion — Appendix.  The  Third  Editiun  of  VOL.  I.,  12i.,  is  now  ready. 


The  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY  of  AUGUSTE 

COMTE.  Freely  Translated  and  Condensed  by  Harriet  Martinbau. 
Second  editiun.  In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  484  and  484,  cloth,  26s. 


The  ANTIQUITIES  of  ORISSA.  By  Rajendralala 

Mitka.  Vol.  I.  Published  by  direction  of  tlie  Government  of  India. 
Folio,  pp.  180,  with  a  Map  and  36  Plates,  cloth,  4/.  4j. 

GOETHE’S  MINOR  POEMS.  Selected,  Anno¬ 
tated,  and  Re-arrange*!.  By  Aijikrt  M.  Selss,  I’h.D.  Crown  8vo., 
pp.  xxxvi-162,  cloth,  34.  6(/. 

SAPPHO :  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.  By  Stella, 

Author  of  ”  Records  of  the  Heart,"  ”  The  Pearl  of  Poland.”  Ac.  With  a 
Portrait  of  Sappho  on  Steel.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  vil-182,  cloth,  3/.  6d. 

[you  ready. 

The  MARTY’RDOM  of  MAN.  By  Winwood 

Reaur.  Second  Edition,  croam  8vo.,  pp.  662,  cloth,  10<.  6(i.  [Shortly. 

The  ROMANTIC  LEGEND  of  SAKYA  BUDDHA. 

From  the  Chlnese-Siuiscrlt.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Beal.  Crown  8vo., 
pp.  408,  cloth,  12«. 

KASHMIR  and  KASHGHAR.  A  Narrative  of  the 

Journey  of  tlie  EmlMWsy  to  Kashghar  in  1873-74.  By  H.  W.  Bellkw, 
C.S.I.,  Surgeon-Major  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  lu  1  vol.,  8vo.  [Shortly. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

MISS  ANGEL.  By  Miss  Thacker.w.  With 

6  Illustrations  by  H.  Alunuham.  1  vol.  IO4.  6d. 

“  The  book  is  singularly  attractive.” — Examiner,  June  26. 

”  Miss  Thackeray  has  made  a  charming  story  out  of  Angelica's  history,  and 
has  given  us  in  the  guire  of  a  story  a  most  interesting  picture  of  that  Georgian 
time  which  her  father  appreciated  so  well.” — Athenceum. 

”  A  charming  story,  full  of  tenderness  and  delicacy." — Court  Circular, 


JEAN.  By  Mrs.  Newman,  Author  of  “  Too  Late.”  2  vols. 
SCARSCLIFF  ROCKS.  By  E.  S.  Maine,  Author  of 

“  Among  Strangers,”  ‘‘  Annie,  an  E.vcellent  Person.”  3  vols. 

The  BOUDOIR  CABAL.  Bv  the  Author  of  **  Young 

Brown,”  “  The  Member  for  Ptuis,”  ic.  3  vols. 

“A  NINE  DAY'S’ WONDER”:  a  Novelette.  By  Hamilton 

AlDk,  Author  of  “Rita,”  “The  Marstons,”  “Philip,  a  Drama,”  ttc- 
Crown  8vo.,  "it.  6d. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER  Si  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


LONDON  :  TRCBNER  4i  CO.,  67  and  69  LUDGATE  HILL. 
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